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CULTURR 

" Make the tree good, and his fruit good.*' — Matt. zii. 33. 

At a time when men's intellectual energies are 
exercised in so many different directions, i<; 
might perhaps be hazardous to speak of any 
single question as being pre-eminently the 
question of the day. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that one of the most pro- 
minent, among persons of the most various 
modes of thinking, is the question of Culture. 
It would be difficult, I think, to name a subject 
in which the Church and the world are at the 
present moment more deeply interested. 

As is natural in such a case, the prophets of 
Culture are numerous, and the principles of their 
teaching diverse, and in some respects discor- 
dant. Different, however, as are their theories of 
culture, they do not so greatly disagree with 
respect to its fruits and its evidences; and in 
this matter, as in many others, the Church may 
learn something from the world. If Christians 
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are in danger of abusing the world, tliat is, as 
the Apostle means, of making unlawful or 
excessive use of the world; yet here, as else- 
where, it has a lawful use. The world — ^by 
which we mean the civilization of our own day, 
its principles and maxims — may, if rightly 
used, become a handmaid to the Gospel and the 
Church. 

Now the world insists, and rightly insists, on 
Culture ; and it is not altogether wrong in its 
notions of what constitutes culture. Indeed 
up to a certain point, there is a very remarkable 
agreement between the various theories which 
are in these days proposed for our acceptance. 

I. What are those theories, and what do they 
propose to effect ? 

We have the simply worldly, or social view 
of culture. We have the scientific theory and 
the literary theory. Beyond these we have the 
confessedly materialistic or atheistic theory. 
And, apart from all these, and in diametrical 
opposition to some of them, we have the 
Christian method. 

Now, my brethren, there are, substantially 
and essentially, only two methods of culture : — 
the secular, which knows nothing of God ; and 
the religious, which is based upon the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, I am quite 
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aware that there are systems which would 
refuse to be assigned to either of those two 
classes; whose advocates imagine that they have 
made a compromise between mere secularism on 
the one hand^ and a doctrinal Christianity on 
the other; and so have secured the advantages 
and avoided the evils of both. But these systems 
have no inherent vitality or consistency. The 
surrender -of distinct Christian doctrine has 
always led, in human history, to rationalism, 
to unbelief, to mere deism, and, finally, to 
pantheism and atheism. 

1. While, however, we point out the necessary 
bearings of these systems it may be useful to 
notice to how great an extent they agree with 
the teachings of the Gospel and the Church. 
Undoubtedly we have something to learn from 
them, and so we may " use the world/' if we 
must also guard against being satisfied with them 
and resting in them, and so abuse the world. 

(1.) What is the world's view of culture, the 
social view, as I may call it ? The world re- 
quires refinement, ease, self-control, gentleness, 
kindness. We can hardly say, perhaps, that 
the world requires truth, or a high sense of 
duty, or self-sacrifice. Still it admires these 
qualities, and applauds them under certain cir- 
cumstances, when they are found in union with 
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those other acquirements with which it cannot 
dispense. 

(2.) What is the scientific view of coltare ? 
" That man, I think, has a liberal education ,'* 
says Professor Huxley (I am condensing^ but 
not altering his words or his meaning), whose 
'' body is the ready servant of his will, . . » 
whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine > 
with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order; . . . whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fun- 
damental truths of nature; . • . one who is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has learnt to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as himself.'' * 

(3.) What is the literary view of culture ? 
I answer in the words of the most distinguished 
teacher of this school : " An inward and spiritual 
activity having for its characters, increased 
sweetness, increased light, increased life, in- 
creased sympathy .'' ' 

These theories are in part professedly religious, 
and partly ignore religion ; but there is a still 



' Huxley, " Lay Sermons," p. 34. 
' Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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bolder school, whicli is not merely negatively 
but positively materialistic and atheistic; and 
this, too, has its notions of culture. 

(4.) In the view of the most distinguished 
representative of the philosophy of atheism in 
Germany, perhaps, in the world, I mean Dr. 
Ludwig Biichner — Culture (Bildung) is 'Hhe 
increased insight of the individual into the 
ends of civil and social life, increased regard 
for the rights of others and for his own duties.'' 
Elsewhere he includes sympathy among the 
elements of culture.' 

2. And what is the Christian view of culture? 
You will find it set forth in many places in 
Holy Scripture, and in various forms. The 
Beatitudes spoken on the mount present us 
with a picture of culture which it would be 
diflScult to equal. The fruits of the Spirit, as 
enumerated by St. Paul,^ run in parallel lines 
with the precepts of the Divine Master ; and 
the stirring exhortation of St. Peter ' in no 
wise differs from that teaching : ^^ Giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue [i. e. manli- 
ness] ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to know- 
ledge temperance ; and to temperance patience ; 

» Dr. L. Biichner, "Der Gottes-BegrifF, u.s.w." (1874), 
8. 59. 

* Gal. V. 22, 23. « 2 Pet, i. 5—7. 
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and to patience godliness; and to godliness 
brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness^ 
charity/' 

Now, one thing which forcibly strikes ns in 
all these representations is the remarkable unity 
of the theories which they set forth. All are 
agreed that, in order to a trae and liberal 
human culture, there must be a disciplined and 
instructed intelligence, a pure and sympathetic 
heart, and a will, strong, benevolent, self-con- 
trolled; and that all these powers of man's 
nature shall be so proportioned and balanced, 
and so harmonious in their operation, that they 
shall present a character powerful without vio- 
lence, and gentle without weakness. 

II. The question which now arises is this : — 
How is such a culture to be attained? 

It would be wearisome, and it is unnecessary 
even to attempt an enumeration of the various 
answers which are given to this question. As 
I have already remarked, there are essentially 
but two modes of culture. It must be either 
religious or irreligious. It must consist in a 
mere human discipline which has regard only 
to the laws of Nature ; or it must rest upon 
the Revelation of God in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the God-man, the Redeemer of the world, 
and on His redeeming work as applied by 
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the Holy Spirit and by the ordinances of the 
Church. 

A Christian minister can^ of course^ have no 
difficulty in declaring that, in his humble judg- 
ment at least, a merely secular culture is alto- 
gether insufficient, and incapable of doing for 
man what he needs to have done, what the 
Gospel promises to do and actually performs ; 
and I hope I may be able to give you some 
sufficient reasons for this opinion. 

In making this attempt, I must remind you 
of a fundamental principle on which all are neces- 
sarily agreed — ^that, in order to any true and 
complete culture, the whole nature of the thing 
which is to be cultivated must be taken into 
consideration, and provision must be made for 
the whole of that nature and for all the elements 
of which it is composed. This is true of every- 
thing which is susceptible of cultivation. Take, 
for instance, a tree or plant. You cannot culti- 
vate this unless you have a suitable soil and a con- 
genial climate, and unless you prune it or train 
it, or otherwise care for it, in accordance with 
its own nature. 

The same principle is entirely applicable to 
human education. Now I venture to assert 
unhesitatingly that a merely secular culture, a 
culture which knows nothing of God, does not 
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produce the rich and beautiful and harmonious 
results which flow fix)ni Christian culture ; and 
that it cannot do so, because it fails to take 
account of elements in man's nature which are 
inseparable from it and ineradicable. 

1. Consider for a moment the question of 
fact. 

It is impossible to deny that there have been 
many eminent and highly cultivated men who 
have lived '^without God in the world/' and 
have passed away without faith or hope in His 
promises or even in His existence. It may be 
that instances can be found, in the history of 
mankind, of high moral as well as intellectual 
qualities in those who have had no religious 
beliefs or principles. But we may safely assert 
that such are to be found chiefly among those who 
have indirectly come under religious and espe- 
cially under Christian influences; further, that 
such cases are exceptional; and finally, that 
even the best of such examples are found defec- 
tive when compared with the finest specimens of 
Christian culture. 

I might refer you to the recently published 
autobiography of the late Mr. Mill, one of the 
most eminent representatives of the secularschool, 
and a distinguished writer, whose works I shall 
have to refer to more than once ; and I might ask 
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any thoughtful man, without the slightest mis- 
giving as to his answer^ whether he could sup- 
pose that a Christian would gain anything, 
socially and morally, by abandoning his faith 
in Christ, and adopting the principles of that 
eminent man^s life. 

I prefer to draw my example from another 
people* One of the most splendid instances of 
merely worldly culture was undoubtedly the 
great German, Goethe. He was a man who in 
certain respects was inferior to none in the 
fascination which he exercised over some of the 
most distinguished men of his age. It is not 
difficult to account for this influence. He was 
one of the wonders of his age. His physical 
beauty, his capacious intellect, his harmonious 
culture, his serene self-satisfaction and calm 
self-idolatry formed a combination which most 
men were unable to resist. Yet study his 
character in his works or in the admirable 
English biography of him,' and ask whether 
you would really desire to be such an one as 
he. The cold selfishness which was his deepest 
motive of action strikes upon the heart like a 
wind which comes from fields of ice and snow. 
The whole life of the man revolved round self. 

• Lewes' " Life of Gkwtlie." 
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How oonld it be otherwise when he was ignorant 
of the tme centre of universal being ? One of 
the most eminent of his contemporaries wrote 
thus of him : — " To be frequently with Goethe 
would make me wretched. Even with his nearest 
friends he has no self-forgetfulness^ no effiision: 
he is in no ordinary degree an egotist.'' ' 

Compare this character for a moment with 
that of S. Fran9ois de Sales^ also a man of the 
highest culture and of the most remarkable 
powers of fascination^ and say whether Secu- 
larism or Christianity produces the finer and 
richer fruits. It would be easy to mention the 
names of English bishops no less remarkable 
than the saintly bishop of Geneva. Let any one^ 
however^ compare the Christian Savoyard with 
the mere man of culture^ perhaps the most per- 
fect specimen of the kind which Germany or the 
world has produced^ and let him mark that the 
humility^ the sweetness^ the tenderness^ the 
burning love of the Christian, have all been 
acquired in the school of '^ Jesus Christ and 
Him Crucified.'' 

7 Schiller, in Hamberger^s ** Christexitliiim nnd Modemo 
Cnltnr," bd. i. s. 12. The view of Goethe's character pre- 
sented in Mr. Hutton's most thonghtfol and sngrgestiye 
''Essays " (Yol. ii. Essay 1) does not differ from this, and 
deserres oareM study. 
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Shall we go to France for the man of worldly 
culture and to Germany for the Christian? 
There are few more eminent in his own way 
than Rousseau. And this is what one of 
his countrymen says of him : — " Life without 
actions; life entirely resolved into affections 
and half-sensual thoughts ; do-nothingness set- 
ting up for a virtue; cowardliness with volup- 
tuousness; fierce pride with nullity underneath 
it . . . there is Rousseau!'^' This is the man 
who said of his own " Confessions/' ^' Let the 
trumpet of judgment sound when it may^ I will 
come with this book in my hand and challenge 
any one present to say, if he dare, ' I was better 
than that man/ " A contrast has been insti- 
tuted between this man and Luther. Now 
Luther, whatever his excellences, would hardly 
be selected as an example of high culture ; yet 
who does not feel that his words spoken in 
prospect of that dread day are the utterance of a 
finer spirit ? " When I think of it,'' he says, 
" I feel that I could pass a sponge over all I 
have written. To have to render to God an 
account of every idle word — ^it is terrible !" ' 

2. Sut a careful consideration of the subject 

» Jonbert, quoted by Mr. Matthew Arnold in " Essays 
on CritidBm," p. 246. 
» Michelet, " Vie de Lnther." 
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will convince an unprejudiced mind that a 
merely secular culture is, of necessity, insuf- 
ficient for man. And for this reason, that man 
has certain ineradicable ideas of which this 
culture takes no cognizance : the idea of Gd3^ 
the idea of right and wrong, the idea of respon- 
sibility, and the idea of sin. 

Now unless these ideas be delusions, and can 
be proved to be such, no culture short of that 
which is Christian can be reckoned sufficient, or 
can actually suffice for human needs. According 
to the prophets of materialism they are delusions. 
The German writer already referred to, declares 
that there is no such thing as wickedness. The 
idea of it is a mere delusion.* Sin is merely 
ignorance, and ignorance is the fountain of all 
other evils. Sin is disease, error, desperation. 
Any idea of a conscience is mere '^ infant-school 
morality .'' ' And the same must be said of the 
idea of God. 

Can we be satisfied with these dogmatic 
assertions? Can we, I mean, not merely as 
Christians but as human beings, who know not 
only our own instincts, our own needs, our own 
cravings, but who know that these instincts and 
cravings belong, broadly speaking, to the whole 

1 BQchner, l.o. s. 60. ' Buohner, s. 42. 
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human race — can we be satisfied to be told that 
they are mere delusions which demand no serious 
attention from us, nay more, that they ar^ 
superstitions • which stand in the way of a 
genuine, broad, and liberal culture? I think 
not. These convictions of ours are as much 
matter of fact as any outward object which I 
have before my eyes. They are as real to me as 
the craving for food, as the sense of weariness 
and fatigue, as the joyful consciousness of renewed 
strength and vigour after repose. And, if I am 
tempted for a moment to doubt my own 
consciousness, it is verified by hundreds, by 
thousands, by millions of my fellow-men. 

(1.) Take the case of Conscience. A sense of 
right and wrong is the universal possession of 
humanity. In certain persons and tribes it is 
very feeble ; but so is reason. You may perhaps 
find individuals entirely destitute of this sense. 
But such a fact no more proves that man has 
not a conscience, is not a moral being, than the 
existence of idiots or madmen proves that man 
has no intelligence, is not a rational being. 

(2.) Or again, take the idea of God. It 
is very remarkable how men who seem the most 
to incline towards atheism yet shrink from 
embracing it. A learned and eloquent man of 
science was the other day accused of teaching 

B 
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Simple materialism. He shortly replied: *^I 
have noticed during years of self-observation 
that it is not in hours of clearness and vigour 
that this doctrine (material atheism) commends 
itself to my mind ; '' and he adds that it offers . 
^^ no solution of the mystery in which we dwell, 
and of which we form a part.^^ ^ 

Even Mr. Mill who, in his '^Autobiography " 
had pronounced somewhat clearly for atheism, 
seems to have reconsidered that decision : for in 
his Essay on Theism he says : '^ I think it must 
be allowed that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the adaptations in nature afford a 
large balance of probability in favour of creation 
by intelligence.'^ * 

Dr. Biichner is much bolder. According to 
him the idea of God is the offspring of ignorance 

' Professor Tyndall, preface to his Address at Belfast. 
Even stronger is his remark in a subsequent lecture deli- 
vered at Manchester : — " I have asked myself, can it be 
possible that man's knowledge is the greatest knowledge — 
that man's life is the highest life ? "Kj friends, the pro- 
fession of that atheism with which I am sometimes so 
lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible answer 
to the question." And Professor Huxley remarks, " The 
materialistic position that there is nothing in the world 
but matter, force, and necessity, is as utterly devoid of 
justification as the most baseless of theological dogmas.*' — 
" Lay Sermons," p. 144. 

< "Three Essays on Eeligion," p. 174. 
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and fear.' It must be admitted that this is to 
assign a strange parentage to an idea which, he 
tells us, is wanting among certain barbarous 
nations, but is the common possession of all 
civilized peoples. The idea of God and of 
duty does not die out of men^s minds as they 
advance in knowledge and in civilization. It 
grows deeper and stronger and more tenacious, 
Man feels, and no amount of civilization can 
educate him out of the feeling, that he needs 
God. ^^If God did not exist,^^ said Voltaire, 
^^ it would be necessary to invent Him.'^ He 
little thought how soon his saying would be 
verified. When the French people at the Revo- 
lution abolished kings, they professed to abolish 
the Deity as well. But they found they could 
live longer without the government of kings 
than they could without the worship of the 
Almighty God. The restoration of religion, in 
some shape, was efiected long before the restora- 

» Biioliiier, I.e. s. 14; cf. his "Kraft und Stoff" ("Die 
Gottes-Idee*'). He quotes Petronius as his authority: — 
" Primus in orbe Deos fecit timer." Mr. Mill, who seems 
to have Buchner as well as Petronius in his mind, remarks, 
"The old saying, 'Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor/ I 
hold to be untrue, or to contain, at most, only a small 
amount of truth. Belief in gods had, I conceive, even in 
the rudest minds, a more honourable origin." — "Three 
Essays on Eeligion," by J. S. Mill, p. 100. 
B 2 
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tion of monarchy. Robespierre sent the revolu- 
tionary atheists to the guillotine and celebrated 
the festival of the restoration of the Supreme 
Being.' It is a striking commentary on the 
boast that the hypothesis of a Deity is as 
unnecessary in human life as it is in physical 
science. 

(3.) We quoted just now the statement that the 
idea of God was the child of ignorance and fear. 
This is glaringly untrue ; but it has a measure 
of truth close to it. Man's fears of God would 
rather lead him to discredit the fact of the 
existence of God ; but conscience is too strong 
for him. His fears do constrain him to ask 
whether God has revealed Himself, how He is 
disposed towards man and in what way His 
offending creatures may draw near to Him. 

For men are conscious of sin, are troubled by 
the thought of guilt, by the remembrance of a 
dark past which they cannot efface, by the con- 
sciousness of present feebleness which they 
cannot cure, by the prospect of a future, which 
is all unknown. Look at these facts of human 
consciousness, and consider their bearing on 
this subject of culture. What possibility is 
there of a free and broad culture in a soil so 

6 June 8, 1794. Thiers, "French Revolution," chap. xxxv. 
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choked with weeds ? This sense of guilt — this 
inner grief which darkens all the higher life — 
is an eflPectual barrier against the entrance of 
the influences which would foster and strengthen 
and discipline the powers of the soul. 

It is for this reason that I have said there is 
no tnie halting-place between materialism and 
the Gospel — ^between the system which ignores 
God and the system which tells us with autho- 
rity how we may be reconciled to God. Deism 
has been tried over and over again : it has been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
And, besides, the adoption of a mere system of 
Deism delivers us from none of the difficulties sup- 
posed to be involved in Revelation. The late Mr. 
Mill has told us, in his ^^ Autobiography/^ ^ that, 
as against the deist. Bishop Butler's argument 
is irresistible. Grant the existence of a God 
and take. the world as it is, and there is no diffi- 
culty in the Christian revelation which is not 
found in the world which is under the Divine 
government. 

But I am not now dealing so much with the 
difficulties of Revelation as with the answer 
which that Revelation provides for human ques- 
tions and human needs. There is no want of 

* He repeats it in his '' Essays on Beligion/' p. 214. 
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man^s nature which is not met in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. It tells how his sin may be for- 
given, how his nature may be renewed, how his 
life may be purified and his will strengthened 
for good. I repeat it — until this is done, the 
life of man can no more be cultivated in the 
complete sense of the word than a garden over- 
gprown with weeds can be cultivated until the 
weeds are rooted out. 

(4.) Man needs light for his intelligence, he 
needs love for his heart, he needs new spiritual 
energy for his will ; and the uncertain light of 
nature will not by itself serve to dispel his 
darkness, nor will the love of man satisfy the 
cravings of his heart, nor the loftiest precepts 
or the grandest examples of life bring strength 
to his enfeebled will. This can be accomplished 
only by the power and illumination and grace 
of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. "The 
entrance of Thy word giveth light,^^ says the 
Psalmist; "it giveth understanding unto the 
simple.'^ " I am the Light of the world,'* says 
our Lord; "he that foUoweth Me shall not 
walk in darkness.^' 

But it is not illumination alone that we need. 
We need peace and rest in God, and it is our 
Lord Jesus Christ alone who ofiers it and 
bestows it. " Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
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and are heavy laden/^ He says, ^^and I will 
give you rest/' Yea, He gives unto us that 
blessed Spirit of promise by Whom we arie 
guided into all truth, and by Whom our lives 
are moulded and shaped into conformity with 
the life of our Divine Master Himself. 

(5.) Were these vain promises on His part? 
Are we uttering vain boasts when we assert 
that He has amply fulfilled His promises, and 
that these blessings have been abundantly 
realized in the history of the Church? You 
have a double answer to this twofold question. 
You have the history of the Christian society in 
its onward progress from the day of Pentecost 
to this hour, and you have the testimony of the 
manifested lives and of the inward experience of 
individual Christians. 

Is this testimony doubtful ? The Gospel has 
created a new morality among men, and the 
Church has been the source of streams of mercy 
which have flowed forth upon the poor and 
miserable with healing, restoring, and rege- 
nerating power. Christianity has produced a 
type of character unknown to heathenism — a 
type of such lofty and ideal beauty as man had 
never before even conceived. If the Christian 
ideal of life were abolished, suppressed, for- 
gotten, what is there in the world which is 
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worthy to take its place ? Whence but from 
Jesus could we learn the lesson of profound 
humility, of loving gentleness and patience, 
of glorious self-sacrifice, which form the most 
lovely elements in the noblest of human 
characters ? 

'^ It was reserved for Christianity/^ says Mr. 
Lecky/ and he is no over-partial witness, ^^to 
present to the world an ideal character, which 
through all the changes of eighteen centuries 
has inspired the hearts of men with an impas- 
sioned love, has shown itself capable of acting 
in all ages, nations, temperaments, and condi- 
tions, has been not only the highest pattern of 
virtue but the strongest incentive to its practice, 
and has exercised so deep an influence that it 
may be truly said that the simple record of three 
short years of active life has done more to rege- 
nerate and to soften mankind than all the 
disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhor- 
tations of moralists/' 

III. But I must now endeavour very briefly to 
point out the application of these principles to 
ourselves. 

1. And first to those '^ who profess and call 
themselves Christians/' It can hardly be de- 

^ " History of European Morals " vol. ii. p, 9. 
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nied that there are a good many Christians 
who not. only neglect, but on principle neglect 
and despise, that culture and discipline for 
which we would plead. ^^ Let a man have life 
in him/' they say, ^^ and it will go forth out of 
him, and show itself. Let the root of the ma.tter 
be there, and the plant of grace will certainly 
grow.'^ Is this quite true? Do we act on 
these principles in regard to matters which bear 
a close analogy to the life of grace ? Are We 
contented to select an apple-tree or a vine of a 
particular kind, and then leave it to bring forth 
according to its nature ? We are wiser in the 
natural sphere. We prune the one, we train 
• the other, knowing that in this way only can 
we bring them to yield abundant fruit, and the 
best of which they are capable. 

Yet there are people who profess to treat the 
plant of grace as those would the plant of 
nature who left it * to waste itself in wild, 
natural luxuriance, untrained. And the inevita- 
ble consequence follows that in many Christian 
people of high and strong principle there is no 
harmonious culture — one side of the nature, or 
one set of powers being utterly neglected, while 
another is developed and exaggerated to such an 
extent that it amounts to actual deformity. 

Thus, one man allows the sap of his spiritual 
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life to nourish only his intellect, and his religion 
becomes a mere doctrinal system, cold and hard 
and dry. Another lets it all flow into his feel- 
ings, and his is the religion of mere sentiment. 
In another it goes altogether to strengthen the 
wiU, and the religious life becomes a mere rest- 
less activity. Such a method is not only most 
hurtful to the man himself, but it also makes 
his religion repulsive to a cultivated mind. 
One who, even apart from religion, has been 
trained to a certain harmony of powers — and 
there are such — is so disgusted by this coarse 
and repulsive thing which, at the time, may be 
to him the only representative of the life of 
grace, that he can think only of what he should 
lose by the exchange, and not of what he would 
gain. The Christian knows that even in such a 
case there would be much gain. To find Christ 
— to be found in Him — is far higher blessed- 
ness than all the material and intellectual gain 
of this world. But we cannot wonder that the 
man of the world should fail to see this ; and we 
have no right to place needless stumbling-blocks 
in his way to the kingdom of heaven. 

Those who, under the pretext of magnifying 
Divine grace and exalting the inward nature of 
religion, neglect the culture and discipline of 
the various powers of the mind, cannot plead 
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that Holy Scripture is on their side. It is true 
that life is the first and principal thing, for you 
cannot cultivate a dead tree ; but those who are 
alive are exhorted to " be blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world ^^ (Phil. ii. 15), 
and in order to this they are to work out their 
'^own salvation with fear and trembling/' And 
this work was to extend to every part of their 
life, to every power of their nature, so that they 
might " stand perfect and complete in all the 
willofGod^' (Col.iv.I2). 

2. But surely the considerations which have 
been adduced carry with them a very serious 
lesson also to those who are content with a kind 
of culture which is ignorant of God. 

We have seen that such a culture is inade- 
quate to the task of developing the whole of 
man's complex powers— that it does not meet 
the wants of his whole nature. But there is 
another view of the subject on which we may 
venture to dwell for a moment. I refer to man's 
future life. Nearly all nations have believed in 
the immortality of the soul. We Christians are 
taught, and hold, that we have a glorious life of 
higher spiritual experience and enjoyment beyond 
the present. 
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No one can possibly deny the truth of this 
hope. Men may refuse to believe it, but they 
can never be sure that we are not right. The 
most sceptical of thinkers are forced to admit 
that there may be a future life : some of them 
seem to think it rather more likely that there 
will be. It certainly is not impossible: we may 
even assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
it is not improbable. Mr. Mill goes so far 
as to say, that the "supernatural religions 
must always possess'^ one advantage " over the 
Beligion of Humanity ; the prospect that they 
hold out to the individual of a life after death /' 
and he afterwards asserts that, ^' if there is 
nothing to prove ^' this hope, "there is as 
little in our knowledge and experience to con- 
tradict^^ it.*. But surely it must be apparent 
that a mere secular culture provides only for 
the present life. It professes to do no more. If 
there be a future life, it knows nothing of it, 
can make no preparation for it, leaves us 
entirely without equipment for the journey we 
have to take, and for the destination towards 
which we are advancing. 

Can such a culture, then, be sufficient for 
us ? Should you regard it as a sufficient educa- 

9 "Threo Essays," pp. 118, 120. 
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tion for your son that he was fitted to discharge 
all his duties so long as he remained a member 
of your family — so long as he was in a state of 
pupilage? Should you think it safe to leave 
it to chance to fit him for any circumstances 
in which he might find himself hereafter ? The 
question is a needless one. But surely they 
are guilty of a greater act of folly who are 
satisfied with an education which enables them 
to play their part on the narrow stage of time, 
but takes no account of that boundless eternity 
which is before us all, and into which we must 
all soon enter. 

Of this state there is only One who can give 
us certain knowledge. It is ^^ our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.^^ ^ He has gone through the gates 
of death into the land of everlasting life, and 
He has said what He alone had the right to 
say : ^' Where I am, there shall also My servant 
be." *' I go to prepare a place for you." ^ 

And think not, because I appeal to the pro- 
spect of immortality, that I would base the 
claims of Christ either on your hopes or your 
fears for the future alone. Jesus Christ has 

1 2 Tim. i. 10. * John xii. 26 ; xiv. 2. 
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claims upon you apart from His promises of a 
future life. Even if He were not the Saviour 
of sinners^ He would still be the highest and 
the most glorious of men. Even if He were 
not the King of angels, seated on the throne of 
Heaven, He would at least be the Sovereign 
of humanity Whose image is enshrined within 
the heart of every noblest, truest, purest man 
and woman. And he who seeks to follow the 
highest ideal of human culture, he who endea- 
vours to realize that ideal in his own life, will 
at least desire and strive to know Him more 
perfectly. ' 

On this subject I have quoted one writer who 
certainly cannot be reckoned too favourable to 
Christianity. Once more let us hear Mr. Mill : 
'^ About the life and sayings of Jesus,^' he 
remarks, " there is a stamp of personal origin- 
ality combined with profundity of insight, 
which. . .must place the Prophet of Naza- 
reth ... in the very first rank of the men of 
sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with 
the qualities of probably the greatest moral 
reformer, and martyr to that mission, who ever 
existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to 
have made a bad choice in pitching on this 
man as the ideal representative and guide of 
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humanity ; nor, even now, would it be easy, 
even for an unbeliever, to find a better trans- 
lation of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live 
that Christ would approve our life." ' 

If among those whom I now address there 
are, unhappily, any present who own no alle- 
giance to Him who has seldom failed to extort 
homage, even from His adversaries, I will en- 
treat them to ask themselves whether, in the 
culture of their minds and the conduct of their 
lives, it is wise to ignore such an influence as 
His ? But I would no less earnestly implore 
them to consider whether He may not have 
claims upon them which are not only strong 
and binding in time, but which will remain 
unexhausted throughout eternity. 

» " Three Essays," pp. 254, 255. 
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*' If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of 
all, and servant of all."— St. Mark ix. 35. 

Who amongst us is willing to accept* this 
saying, and to be last of all, and servant of all, 
in order to be the first ? Let no man hastily 
say that he is ready to receive the Lord^s 
teaching — we none of us would put it from 
us in words — but who is willing to act upon 
it ? The self-called Vicar of Jesus Christ, who 
claims dominion over the faith of all Christians, 
has spoken of himself as " Servus Servorum 
Dei ;" but there was nothing but empty sound 
in the profession of the humility. 
Again, hear the words of Christ : — 
"When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call 
not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy 
kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours ; lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompence be made 
thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: and 
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thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recom- 
pense thee : for thou shalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just/^ 

Where is the eccentric person who obeys this 
law ? I never yet saw him : and any one who 
habitually acted upon it, would probably soon 
be confined in a lunatic asylum. Yet there it 
stands. In some conventual houses they have 
followed it, but mankind at large invite the 
friends, the kinsmen, and the rich neighbours. 
Everybody commends the Lord^s saying, and 
would re-echo the meanness of asking those who 
will return the invitation ; and yet no one acts 
upon the rule; I ought not, perhaps, to say, 
" no one /^ but it is a rare occurrence when any 
man sacrifices social position, for the sake of the 
poor and neglected, as in the well-known recent 
case of a man of high connexion, and gene- 
ral popularity, who deliberately took up his 
abode in the east end of London, and as- 
sumed the lowly position. This marking the 
exception, shows that the rule is the other 
way. 

In the revival of Church principles, thirty 
years ago, when I was a curate in London, we 
had what was called the dinner to the rich and 
poor, where we all sat down together without 
distinction of social rank; but this was little 

c 
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more than a protest against the dissociation of 
classes. When a ripple is caused by the small 
rock which stands up in the stream, the general, 
flow is not interrupted by its ineflPectual antago- 
nism, though it makes a little noise. 

The sharing of one's superfluities with those 
who are in need — or the occasional exhibition of 
the fraternal feeling is no fulfilment of any special 
Gospel precept: it has been all along rather the 
continuance of an older custom among the Jews 
who, at seasons of public rejoicing, sent portions 
to them for whom " nothing was prepared,'' as 
we read in the book, of Nehemiah (viii. 10. 12); 
and this too is mentioned in the Bevelation of 
St. John (xi. 10) as a right way of testifying 
joy, *^ they made merry and sent gifts one to 
another." 

I ask, where is the man who now makes him*, 
self last of all and servant of all ? where is the 
man who, when making a feast, neglects all his. 
relations and rich neighbours, and calls in the: 
poor, the halt, the maimed, the blind, and the. 
beggar ? 

We live in a state of civilized society, where 
the distinctions of rank and gradations of social 
standing are universally recognized. Is this a 
state incompatible with due obedience to the 
principles of the Gospel or not? If not, inu 
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what will due obedience to those principles 
consist ? 

Some men think that our present social system, 
which they somewhat oddly call '' Christianity/' 
is a system of civilized heathenism. They forget 
that the Church is in the world, but is not itself 
the world; that what is called a Christian nation 
is,'in a larger sense than the Church itself, like the 
contents of that net which being cast into the sea 
gathered of every kind both bad and good. St. 
Paul recognized the distinction when he says, '^ I 
wrote unto you in an epistle not to keep company 
with fornicators. Yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, 
or the extortioners, or with idolaters ; for then 
must ye needs go out of the world. But now I 
have written unto you not to keep company, if 
any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or 
covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunk- 
ard, or an extortioner." 

I think this an intelligible rule of life, and 
that it is in accordance with the words of our 
Lord's own prayer : " I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.'' 

Observe, too, how the Lord's sayings were 
first of all literally interpreted; and afterwards 
how, by experience, and the guidance of the! 
c 2 
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Holy Spirit, the early Christiaiis learned to dis- 
tinguish the principle of the precept from its first 
obvious and direct meaning. The Lord told the 
covetous man, '^ Go and sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and come follow Me/* 
*' Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, cannot be My disciple/' 

The first converts obeyed this literally: '^they 
had all things common,'^ and sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and " parted them to all 
men, as every man had need/' 

For a short time, and when their numbers 
were few, this seems to have lasted, but it was 
clearly impossible when they became a multi- 
tude. Soon the example of Ananias and Sap- 
phira showed them that it would be the in- 
let for hypocrisy; and the '^ murmuring of the 
Grecians '' further proved that it would lead 
to other abuses and discontents, and the scheme 
became quite impracticable when they were 
scattered from Jerusalem after the death of 
Stephen; and, after that time, no account of 
the success of the Apostolic missions contains 
any, reference to the adoption of the commu- 
nistic principle. 

We. find, however, that the underlying doc- 
trine which forms the truth and strength of the 
injunction, its spirit and its life, was fully ap- 
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preh^nded : viz. this ; that we should set small 
store by property for ourselves, and use it as 
much as possible for the relief of them that are 
in need. So St. Paul explains it writing to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 13)/^ I mean not that 
other men be eased, and ye burdened : but by an 
equality, that now at this time your abundance 
may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance also may be a supply for your want, 
that there may be equality,^^ i. e. not a mathe- 
matical equality, but in a "present necessity^' 
a present supply of deficiency out of a super- 
abundance. 

This true spirit of Christian teaching in the 
matter of contribution to the necessities of 
others may fairly be said to be understood 
among us, although we may fail in some par- 
ticulars in carrying it out, as the Rector of this 
parish has very great reason to know, from the 
difficulty he finds in maintaining his charitable 
institutions, chiefly owing to altered social con- 
ditions. Still any sudden call on the public 
for sympathy with those who are injured by 
striking calamity, such as mine explosion, fire, 
shipwreck, or other disasters which our ready 
newspaper writers describe in harrowing terms, 
is at once abundantly answered ; and sometimes 
with more alacrity than discretion. 
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Again^ we see the social distinctipns dropped 
in some extreme cases. Who visit our work- 
houses and hospitals? Who are the most 
diligent and active in tending the sick and 
aged poor? Who form the nucleus and chief 
recruits for our sisterhoods? Who, but the 
women of the higher classes, who have been 
tenderly brought up or delicately nurtured, 
but in whose hearts God^s Spirit has effec- 
tually striven, and who are willing to devote 
themselves to good works of this kind, in which 
social distinctions are altogether dropped, or, 
are only recognized, as distinctions which carry 
with them responsibility on the one hand, 
as distinctions which enhance the pleasure of 
those who are the subjects of these good offices 
on the other. 

In the workhouse, the infirmary, the refor- 
matory, the gaol, at the sick-bed, in the garret, 
and in the cellar, in the foul alley, or in the 
refuge, thank God, there is often evidence of 
our Christian fraternity and equality. There, 
blessed be His Holy Name, often '^the rich and 
the poor meet together,^' recognizing their 
common Lord. 

Would that such agencies were multiplied; 
but they exist to a greater degree than many 
magine, who are ignorant of the vast extent of 
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Church work, the results of the constraining 
love of Christ, which has now, as it ever has 
had, a mighty, constant, silent, unobtrusive 
power; and low down, in the depths of human 
misery, there is now permeating a stream of 
mercy, light, and love, which, like the salt, 
preserves while it heals and purifies. 

This is, however, an extreme case, and is only 
a partial contradiction of the proposition that 
social distinction is social separation. It must 
be admitted, that too generally our distinctions 
do engender strangeness, alienation, want of 
sympathy and the like, and we have to disciiss 
these, point out what are the dangers, and how 
we may best find a remedy for them. 

First, let me take one case which touches us 
all« I mean the relation of master or mistress 
to servants. The illustration which the Saviour 
Himself gives of this relation is imperfectly appli- 
cable to the circumstances of our time, because 
the servant was then a slave, not like one of our 
hired domestic servants, but like an inferior 
member of the family. Yet, social distinction 
is recognized, not igpaored, and is made to teach 
us how we should . disparage the value of our 
own service to our Master in Heaven. 

" Which of you, having a servant plowing or 
feeding cattle, will say unto him by and by 
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when he is come from the field, Go and sit 
down to meat ? And will not rather say unto 
him. Make ready wherewith I may sup, and 
gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten 
and drunken, and afterward thou shalt eat and 
drink ? Doth he thank that servant hecause he 
did the things that were commanded him ? I 
trow not/^ 

Here distinctly we have recognized the rela^ 
tion of master and servant, without any repro- 
bation of the inequality or its consequences. 
A writer in the old English Spectator says 
that ''he never knew jnore than one or two 
fieunilies where good servants were treated with 
the consideration which they deserved^' (No. 
107) ,* and I imagine that in the present day the 
distance between masters and servants has been 
increased. There have been absurd attempts to 
alter this relation — ^to establish a forced system of 
social equality between those who serve and 
those who are served ; and I have heard that in 
one case the servants themselves begged to be 
allowed to resign the inconvenient and. dis- 
agreeable position in which they found them- 
selves so falsely placed. Now, the true 
relationship between master and servant would 
be this: — the master should recollect that as 
master of the household he has responsibiliiy 
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to the servant. The servant is a member of his 
family ; he should care for his wellbeing — con- 
trol, advise, comfort him in trouble, be con- 
siderate, kind, courteous, and remember that 
he too has a Master in Heaven. The servant 
should do service as to the Lord, and not to 
man, i. e. as fulfilling a duty assigned by God 
which requires fidelity, thrift, truth, honesty, and 
good principle. Our women servants have often 
in good households more regard shown for them 
than there is shown for the men ; the ladies of the 
house will often advise them, help them to self- 
improvement, inquire into their religious duties, 
and see that they have proper time to fulfil 
them. I fear that very few masters do so 
concern themselves for the men who serve in the 
house, or in the stable, the garden, or the park. 
Would that the example set by royalty might 
have more influence. I read m the daily sources 
of information, of the Prince of Wales going to 
visit a groom at Sandringham who was laid 
low by fever; I have no means of knowing 
more than this about it, but the story commands 
belief because His Royal Highnesses kindness 
and goodness of heart make it very probable; 
also the care of the highest person in the realm 
for the welfare of the royal servants is, I believe, 
well-known. 
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Such examples should prevail to make us all, 
in our several spheres, anxious to perform like 
Christian duties, to care for those who reside in 
our houses, as those whose welfare depends on 
us, and for which we shall have to give account 
in the Day of Judgment. Who will not tremble 
when he thinks of the infinite and fatal results 
of a disorderly establishment and the vast amount 
of evil which the master, if he had done his duty, 
might have prevented ? Many of us, who have 
lived in the country, might be able to tell of 
great houses, where for want of control guided 
by high Christian principle, many young people 
in service, of both sexes, have been ruined in 
character and brought to degradation. 

Another very important relationship exists be- 
tween operatives and large employers of labour. 
The man who gets all he can out of his work- 
people for the wages he pays them, and then 
does nothing more-r-looking upon them as 
mere money-making machines — is himself more 
like a money-making machine than a consistent 
Christian man. If he do his Christian part, 
he will provide in every way for the comfort 
and wellbeing of those by whose labour he 
grows rich. He will pay them liberal wages, 
and pay punctually; he will encourage pro- 
vidence and thrift by establishing, and helping 
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to maintain the institutions which modem bene- 
volence has devised; he will provide good 
schools for the children, and a dispensary to aid 
his workpeople in sickness ; he will pension off 
the aged, or provide easy work for old servants ; 
he will carefully fence the machinery to prevent 
accidents ; he will encourage temperance ; pro- 
vide good club-rooms, lecture-rooms, and 
wholesome and cleanly dwellings ; and take care 
that the consolations of religion are within reach 
of all, according to their religious persuasions. 

The correlative duty of a Christian workman 
will be of tibis kind : to be strictly honest and 
punctual, not to defraud the master of his time, 
to be thrifty of material belonging to the 
employer, and to do his best, as if he were 
working on his own account. 

Many of our great manufacturers have done 
all this, and to visit such establishments is a 
source of pleasure. Here the social relations 
between master and workman are maintained 
on true Christian principles. 

There are similar relations where such feel- 
ings of attachment on either side will never 
grow up. We are all familiar with the hard 
bargains driven by many employers of labour, 
where the work is given out, and done by the 
operative at home. The case of the shirt- 
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makers is well known. There is reason to 
believe that the same system of giving the most 
miserable pittance for long-continued labour 
still prevails, and I have heard of cases of 
persons whose early life and position were highly 
respectable and comfortable, who, having been 
reduced in circumstances, have been compelled 
in consequence to take in work of this kind, and 
who have been most miserably underpaid for long 
and continuous work, so that with the greatest 
diflSculty, and in a condition of utter exhaustion 
at the end of the day, they have been barely 
able to earn enough to keep themselves from 
starvation. Surely here, if the employer of 
such kind of labour knew anything of the 
misery, hardship, and toil which his workers 
were undergoing, it would be impossible that 
he should continue to exact it; but the difference 
of position first of all produces ignorance of the 
consequences of hard bargains, and then there 
is no social intercourse to correct the effects of 
such ignorance; and callousness, maintained by 
covetousness, increases. 

Let us pass on to a case which may more 
nearly concern some of us here present; I 
mean that of the householder and the retail 
tradesman. 

The antagonism between householders and 
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retail tradesmen arose out of these faults on 
the part of the householder — in many cases, 
dishonest delay of payment ; in some, the entire 
omission to pay. This made the tradesman 
anxious to cover his losses by making profits 
unjustly large, so that the honest customer had 
to pay the debts of the dishonest, and the keen 
desire of wealth made this extravagant rate of 
profit perpetually increase. The love of luxu- 
rious living which has increased among us 
generally of late years has spread downwards, 
and a householder of moderate means has often 
seen his butcher and his grocer enjoying more 
abundantly the luxuries of life than his limited 
means would allow him to secure for himself. 

Hence has arisen the co-operative system. 
The high-class tradesman, by his extravagance 
of price, first compelled the man of moderate 
means to devise some cheaper plan of securing 
the necessaries of life. Then the inferior trades- 
man, wishing to make his fortune rapidly, not 
only copied the example of others by charging 
exorbitant prices, but also increased his profits 
by selling adulterated articles. This brought 
discredit on retail trade generally, involving 
those who were more careful in selection. On 
the other side, the consumer, who was seeking 
cheaper supply, was joined by those who wished 
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for more genuine and wholesome as well as 
cheaper goods. 

The system of co-operation, when set on foot 
and found to be useful in both cases, viz. in 
securing better as well as cheaper supplies, is 
not likely to disappear. Retail dealers have, 
by grasping too much, created an antagonist 
system which will probably endure. 

Here is a division of classes — ^a distinction 
which will be a source of bitterness ; the account 
given of the way in which it sprung up, shows 
what faults on both sides were the cause. On 
one side dishonesty of consumers — careless dis- 
regard of the just claims of the tradesmen they 
employed; on the other, too great haste to be 
rich, unjust apportionment on honest customers 
of the prices of the atrticles they consumed in 
order to secure large profits on the whole capital, 
and fraudulent adulterations of goods. The 
consequence is a wide breach between house* 
holder and retail tradesman. If healed at all, 
or if a friendly and Christian intercourse is to 
be maintained where it is not yet broken, there 
must be a reversal of the conditions which pro- 
duced alienation. 

'' Owe no man anything.^' '^ Defraud nof 
" Honour aU men.'' " fiender to all their dues.'' 
Such precepts observed by customers will pre- 
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vent xnischief ; and the tradesman should re- 
member such precepts as these : — 

^^ He that hasteth to be rich shall not be inno- 
cent/^ " They that desire to be rich {^ovkofji^oi 
TfXjovTetv) fall into temptation and a snare/^ 
*f Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay/^ 

Christian obligation is to truth, honesty, and 
moderation, and these from the highest of all 
motives. Where they are absent, the lesson of 
Christianity has not teen learned, or learned to 
no real purpose. I pass to another case. 

I have read in some instances, and known per- 
sonally in others, of the happiest effects resulting 
from friendly and kindly intercourse, consistent 
with the strict rules of the services, between 
officers and men in her Majesty's army and 
navy. Where the officers have had the men's 
real interests at heart, to wean them from vice 
in their leisure hours, to take interest generally 
in their moral and intellectual improvement, to 
train them up as brave and faithful servants of 
the Queen, cultivating self-respect and the 
rigid sense of duty, there the happiest results 
have followed. An old soldier, on whom disci- 
pline and duty have done their real work, is a 
blessing to the parish when he returns to his 
native village, an example to all of steady, 
upright conduct. By friendly oversight, kind 
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encouragement, by cultivating the true Chris- 
tian view of responsibility for all those over 
whom God has given him authority, the oflScer 
may make the social distinction influential in 
producing much social good. 

Take another case, the rector and the curate. 
Very often, when social distinction is evanescent, 
oflScial distinction creeps in and embitters the 
relations of life. There may be faults on both 
sides; on the one, arrogance, harshness, and 
tyranny, assumption of superiority which is 
ludicrous and contemptible; on the other, 
peevishness and want of respect, aptness to take 
offence, neglect of duty, and surprised resent- 
ment when reproved therefor. 

In some cases, I have heard of rectors who 
never meet their curates in any friendly way, 
never confer with them on their spiritual and 
parochial work; others who, once a week re-, 
gularly, assemble the whole staff of working 
clergy in the parish, and after prayer to God 
for themselves and their parishioners, carefully 
lay out the whole work for the week, and confer 
together on any special circumstances respect- 
ing the work of God in the flock committed to 
them. 

Which of these two is most likely to be 
successful in the Master's work? In which 
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parish is the unity of the Spirit most likely to 
be maintained ? Surely where the oflScial dis- 
tinction is just respectfully acknowledged by 
the curate, not insisted on, or made prominent 
by the rector; where free and kindly intercourse 
exists, where mutual counsel is taken, where 
the relations to Him who is the universal 
Master are constantly kept in view, and there is 
no strife but that of who shall do, most effec- 
tually and most heartily, that Master's work ; 
where there is no dispute which shall be the 
greatest, but each esteems the other better than 
himself. 

In mercantile establishments, or in banks, 
there is often total neglect of any civilizing or 
Christian recognition of those who do the work 
by those who profit from it. Yet, sometimes, 
I have heard of banks where the partners knew 
much of each clerk's private circumstances; 
where friendly assistance was always forth- 
coming when needed; thoughtful attentions 
when sickness prevailed, liberal allowance of 
rest from duty, and kind inquiries made from 
time to time, not by means of others, but per- 
sonally, and with polite and considerate sym- 
pathy. 

In many cases, it is doubtful whether the 
head of the firm would know the name or the 
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person of many of his clerks, where the rule is 
harsh exaction of duty, wh^re cold and con- 
temptuous rejection of any request for rest or 
relief from daily toil would be certain to be the 
result, and so such a thing is never even 
thought of. 

Which of these two cases is more congruous 
to the spirit of Christianity ? Does Christ's holy 
doctrine of love, of universal philanthropy, 
largely prevail among us ? or how miserably do 
we fail to put it into practice to our own great 
loss and detriment? 

Let us go on. There is the great mau of the 
county, the territorial aristocrat who ignores the 
existence of his neighbour, who, having been a 
successful manufacturer, has bought the next 
estate ; or, as in Ireland, has no dealing with 
the Roman Catholic Squire on one side of him, 
or the Ulster Presbyterian who has purchased 
the house and land of some speiidthrifb on the 
other. 

These great people know nothing about those 
who live near them, except occasionally to refer 
scornfully to their absurd pretensions. This is 
an engrained characteristic of our higher classes, 
not only in England, but also all over Europe 
and in the East. It is also, I have been told, 
growing up in the older States of America, I 
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mean the spirit of exelusiveness, as to the 
nearest neighbour. 

The Christian doctrine of humility is very 
offensive to those who feel themselves called 
upon by it to renounce their exclusiveness> and 
especially to the class which comes next to them 
in the scale. They do relax it for the lower grade. 
The nobleman who would not notice the rich 
landowner, who was originally in trade or 
worked with his own hands, will be very 
familiar and friendly sometimes with the farmer 
and the labourer* What he cannot endure is 
the pretension of an upstart, or the airs of one 
who has improved his own social condition. 
No doubt offensive, vulgar pretension is hard to 
endure. Yet there is much inconsistency to be 
noticed in this matter. For in certain cases it 
is endured, and vulgar speculators who have 
been successful in their speculations, not always 
in ways that will bear close examination, have 
been, known to secure general attention, and 
from* persons in high station. This is in 
London society; it is within the memory of 
most persons here present that a great railway 
managet went up suddenly into the circles of 
the more exclusive, and to the amazement of 
many was received, flattered, and courted for a 
short time by those who would have acted very 
D 2 
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differently towards their country neighbours. 
Now it would be a misfortune if such cases were 
frequent, or should become general. The grada- 
tion of ranks, which under a monarchical form of 
government is consistent with the general idea, 
is, in one respect, at least, to be considered a 
blessing, for without it society would ''groan 
under the unmitigated nuisance of a plutocracy '* 
{QuaTterly Review , January 1875, p, 157). 
Social distinctions should be kept up, in order 
to defeat the pretensions of mere wealth, with- 
out character or culture. I cannot think that 
such distinctions need be antagonistic to bro- 
therly feeling in a Christian sense. No doubt, 
we may aggravate the small hindrance which 
they appear to cause, but we may also minimize 
it, and in the very endeavour itself to do this 
there is a blessing. ''Honour all men,'' does 
not mean " Honour all equally,'* whatever be 
their social position ; but it means, Honour them 
all as brethren in Christ. The elder brother 
may have more honour than the younger, 
though both are "beloved for the Father's 
sake.'' And in this there is no breach of the 
Law, " Honour to whom honour is due." 

At the same time, I am bound to admit that 
there is a difficulty in reconciling ideas of 
fraternity and social distinction; for the fra- 
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temity, taught in the Christian doctrine, has 
not merely reference to the Spiritual Kingdom, 
but it is to have its outcome, and, therefore, 
something more than its spiritual meaning, in 
the present world. The true l^ey surely must 
be found in the Lord's example, and that goes 
always in one direction — self-abasement. ^^ Go 
and sit down in the lowest room,'' is His prac- 
tical deduction from His own example in the 
case of social distinction. Assume the most 
modest position — do not refuse to accept the 
higher position when it is offered. Let it be 
offered — ^let it not be claimed. That would 
seem to be the Lord's Rule, and this, I think, 
agrees with what we might call the instinct of 
good breeding. The social distinction which is 
awarded by society should not be any object of 
desire, but when it is spontaneously accorded it 
need not be refused. '' Desire to be greatest " 
is wrong in the Christian Code of Morals. 

Class superiority can only be accommodated 
thereto when it is the result of acquiescence 
after self-abasement. This truly accords with 
the Lord's example. He humbled Himself, 
and therefore God hath given Him a name 
which is above every name. Let there be no 
self-seeking, but let the honour paid by society 
not be reftised. Of course, I mean, honour paid 
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from high motives, for nothing ought to be 
more generally or more thoroughly opposed, 
than the adulations of a luxurious age paid to 
wealth, the coarse flattery poured out on scien- 
tific and literary men by those who know more 
of their surnames and reputation than of their 
actual achievements in science or literature; 
the mere slavish and contemptible erouching to 
. persons of title who may have nothing but their 
ornamental name to distinguish them from the 
vulgar. Let success, accomplished by honest 
industry, always be respected. Let superior 
abilities be recognized; and let the leaders in 
scientific investigation receive all honour from 
those who are competent to judge. Let eminence 
in the republic of letters be accorded to all who 
are real masters of the art of composition, like 
one who has lately departed from amongst us. 
Let noble descent receive its full honour amongst 
us, when the self-respect, properly springing 
from recollection of distinguished ancestry,* is 
accompanied by modesty, and consciousness of 
the responsibility of bearing an illustrious name, 
when the man who is designated as "honourable ^^ 
shows by his life and actions that he is not 
unworthily so designated. But \^hat is more 
than this cometh of evil. 

If I may without ofiTence say so in an age and 
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a country where the contrary opinion seems to 
prevail, I would say that the desire to improve 
our temporal condition is not oniB which derives 
much sanction from the Gospel. Ambition is 
not a Christian virtue. Ambition of founding 
a family, of acquiring property, of gaining a 
great name, of governing a party for the sake of 
personal advancement, all these things which 
point to gaining social distinctions for one's self 
or one's family — are not developmentsi. of ten- 
dencies which are commended to us by God. 

" In whatever state we are, therewith to be 
content,'' is the Apostle's rule, enforced by his 
own example. 

An indefinite upward progress is promised 
indeed in Holy Scripture, and we are urged to 
press forward in this direction, but then this is 
wholly spiritual. The renovated and sanctified 
have opened out to them a career which fully 
satisfies all aspirations of man's soul. But con- 
stant upward progress, of a nature merely human, 
is nowhere proposed as the object of our prayers, 
or of our strivings. Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment are we exhorted to care about riches, or 
landed property, or popularity, or applause of lite<» 
rary coteries, or intimacy with territorial or titled 
families. No man is exhorted to seek with any 
anxieiy to pass out of the condition in which he 
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began life (1 Cor. vii. 20), ^' Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called;" 
(24) '^Let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.'' I remember, while I 
write this, that the calling here mentioned does 
not mean calling in the modern sense; but 
yet the general meaning of the passage, which 
has been much canvassed, is in favour of 
the principle of contentment with one's social 
position. Perhaps when men thought the dis- 
solution of all things was impending, this con- 
tentment was rather a dull acquiescence than a 
cheerful girding up of the loins to strenuous per- 
formance of duty in the state of life which God 
has appointed. I would ask further whether it be 
not true now that the dissolution of all things 
is impending — ^in this sense ? Our time is short ; 
our death is to us the end of the world ; it is the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Though we 
have duties to others which must make us 
anxious about the welfare of the whole family of 
God, yet first of all we must seek to approve 
our own consciences in the sight of God, to pass 
through things temporal, so as not to lose the 
things eternal. If these latter occupy the right 
place, we shall not distract ourselves much about 
the former. Too much anxiety about the present 
is inconsistent with the true Christian frame of 
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mind. How can this creeping on, or this striving 
to creep on from one social stratum to another 
consist with such precepts as these : '^ Let each 
esteem other better than himself;*^ ^'1 have 
learned in whatever state I am, therewith to be 
content ^^ {airrapKr}^). The word implies in- 
dependence of others, suflScient in oneself for 
oneself: and I need not remind many present 
here, that in this St. Paul agrees with Aristotle 
(Eth. Nich. i. vii. 6), who does not, however, 
restrict this meaning to the man who lives an 
isolated life by himself, but extends it to the man 
who recognizes that he is by nature formed for 
association (</»i5<r6t itoTutikov) and includes in his 
independence, his relatives, his friends, and his 
fellow-citizens. It is in fact social sufficiency, 
contentedness therefore with social position. 

Let it not be said that such views deaden and 
cramp men^s faculties. The true cry "excel- 
sior ! ^' is recognized, promoted, urged in Chris- 
tianity, but it is in a far higher and nobler sense 
than the seeking to be before others in this life. 
The true aim of all Christians is in one sense to 
be first of all, by being one with the Lord of 
all, but not to the exclusion of any one of the 
brethren. The way thereto is to be conformed 
to His bright and perfect example, and there- 
fore here to be content to be last of all and 
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servant of all, to be amongpst our brethren as one 
that serveth. 

Hereafter there is set before us this grand 
and noble result, that we shall share with Him 
and all our brethren one common distinction : 
the position of the redeemed and sanctified 
members of Christ is above that of the angels. 
We are to be one with the Father, as He is one 
with the Father. The Christian promise is 
Immortality, partaking of the divine nature, 
union with God. Let none say that Chris- 
tianity represses men^s noblest aspirations. No, 
when fully understood, the Gospel gives vigour 
to every healthftd expansion of the soul, to 
every upward tendency; It sets before all 
and wiihin the reach of all, a state of exaltation 
than which no higher can be conceived ; and in 
that state, to dissipate present dreams of imagi- 
nary and unattainable equality in social position, 
we read of ranks and gradations, as thrones, 
principalities, powers. As in the heavens one 
star diflfereth from another star in glory, there 
may be in the spiritual heavens conditions with 
different degrees of brightness. The angels, 
God's spiritual messengers, are apparently dis- 
posed in legions; and must therefore have 
gradations of rank : and we cannot help think- 
ing that among the redeemed and sanctified 
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there may be the same, when we remember the 
Lord^s parables, which speak of rulers over ten 
cities, and over five; and the many mansions 
in the Father's house. 

All this suggests to the spiritually minded, 
contentment in this life, in order to share here- 
after in the more exalted blessings. Here let 
us humble ourselves, take the lowest place, 
imitating our Blessed Lord, who came " not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,'^ who dwelt 
among us as '* one that serveth ^^ let us ^'honour 
all men,'' and, while striving to fulfil the will 
of God concerning us, *' esteem every other 
better than ourselves," and so be imbued with 
the spirit of Gospel injunctions ; let us *' not 
mind high things," *'but condescend to men of 
low estate," or rather (humilibus assentientes, 
Vulg.) accommodate ourselves to humble cir- 
cumstances, and in this way let us make our 
Christian profession avail to counteract those 
evils which may flow from social distinctions, 
when the high and holy principles of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ are forgotten or imperfectly 
apprehended. 



CONVERSATION. 

" If any man ofifend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body.*'— James iii.2. 

CoNVEESATiON, OS One of the instruments by 
which the world in which we live, that is, the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, may 
be used or misused, is the subject upon which 
I am desired to address you to-day. It is a 
difficult and a delicate one. Difficult, because 
the word ^^ conversation ^' in the sense in which 
I am to treat of it, and in which it is generally 
employed, is nowhere to be found in our 
English version of Scripture. Delicate, be- 
cause of the fugitive and impalpable character 
both of the faults incident to it which I would 
endeavour to correct, and of the elements which 
I would allow or recommend. 

There are, indeed, two senses in which the 
word " conversation '^ itself, or a word implying 
it in the original, is found in Scripture. The 
former of these I may, perhaps, illustrate thus : 
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Wherever an ancient Roman was, he bore about 
with him the proud consciousness that he was 
*^ a citizen of no mean city/^ and he could not, 
even if he would, divest himself of his civil 
status. .So it is, or should be, asserts the sacred 
volume, with the Christian. Wherever he is, 
he bears about with him an obligation, as a 
citizen, not of this world only, but of another, 
to conduct himself in a certain way, with 
privileges and responsibilities and associations, 
unseen indeed, but not unfelt. Thus St. Paul 
professes of himself, " I have lived in all good 
conscience before God,^^ that is, my conver- 
sation or bearing has been that of one owning 
allegiance to the Great Invisible, ^^unto this 
day.^^ * Thus he exhorts his correspondents at 
Philippi, to let their " conversation " or civil 
bearing "be such as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ,'^ ' the reason for which he gives 
afterwards, for, associating himself with them, 
he says, " our conversation,^' or citizenship, " is 
in heaven/' ' And thus again, directing the 
gaze of their faith on angels and archangels, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, who 
are all of them members of the same divine 

1 xcxoAkcv/iOi r^ 6c^, Acts xziii. 1. 

' &^(»s rod €laiyytXiov rod Xpiarov iroAtrc^cor^c, Phil. i. 27. 

' ^fiuv yap rh yroXirtvfia ip ohpwotSf Phil. iii. 20. 
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polity, he reminds the Ephesians that they are 
''fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God."* 

This is one of the Scriptural senses of the 
word conversation. But, noble as the thought 
which it suggests is to many who are seeking 
high communion elsewhere, amid 

" The crowded loneliness 
Where ever-moving myriads seem to say, 

* Go— thou art notight to us, nor we to thee — away ! * " • 

I do not treat of it now. 

There is another sense of the word, also 
ScripturaL The general way in which a man 
conducts himself, and which is important both 
to others who may be influenced by it, and 
to himself as indicative of what is within, is 
called his conversation. It is thus used five 
times by St. Paul,' once by St. James,^ . ten 
times by St. Peter,® and twice by the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.' "A good con- 

■* avfixo\7Tat rwv aytwy Koi oIk€ioi rod Btov, Eph. ii. 19. 

* Keble, " Christian Year," St. Matthew's Day. 

* 2 Cor. i. 12. GaL i. 13. Eph. ii. 3 ; iv. 22. 1 Tim. iv. 
12 (ixvourrpo^, or the verb oognate to it). 

7 James iii. 13 {ikvaarpotlyfi), 

8 1 Peter i. 15, 17, 18j ii. 12; iii. 1, 2, 16 5 2 Peter ii. 7, 
18 ; iii. 11 (iyewrrpo^^, or the verb oognate to it). 

' Heb. xiii. 7 {<ki^acrTpo<l>'fi) ; ziii. 5 (rpjvos). 
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versation/^ ^^ our conversation in the wodd,'^ 
and similar phrases^ which are included in the 
list of passages to which I refer, will recall this 
meaning to your memories* I do not, however, 
intend to dwell upon this. To do so would be 
equivalent to laying down rules for the whole 
of the outward Christian life. 

Conversation, as I have to deal with it, is 
that which is carried on by speech rather than 
by action. Even this I must somewhat limit. 
I treat not of converse with God, that is, of 
utterances in prayer, which is a directly re* 
ligious use of speech, '^therewith bless we 
God,'^ * but of converse with men. And I 
must make a yet further limit. I do not treat 
of verbal intercourse for the stirring, energetic 
business of life, for the negotiations and traffic 
essential to carrying on society, or for direct edu- 
cation, intellectual, moral, or religious. This 
may, perhaps, at some athe?: time profitably en- 
gage your attention. I treat of man^s less for- 
mal intercourse with his fellows, of what is an 
embellishment of his existence, the interchange 
of mind with mind, and of heart with heart, 
in fact of what may, for distinction's sake, 
be designated colloquial or social conversation. 

^ James iii. 9. 
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And this sense is not so remote &om those two 
other and higher senses as might at first sight 
be imagined. If it be true that " out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh/' * 
the Christian will, even in his lightest moments, 
say nothing inconsistent with his implied and 
ever-present obligation, and his words, as well 
as his deeds, will be constituents of his Christian 
bearing. 

You may think, perhaps, that the subject of 
colloquial conversation is one too secular and 
too trivial for the pulpit, that it is a thing 
merely of this world. I will dispose at once of 
this objection, and I will frame my reply to it 
almost in the words of our great moralist. 
Bishop Butler.* Our faculties have secondary 
as well as primary uses. Among them, speech 
was, no doubt, intended for our gratification as 
well as for the support and continuance of our 
being. The secondary use of speech is to please 
and to be entertaining to each other. It unites 
men closer in alliances and friendships; gives 
them a fellow-feeling of the prosperity and 
unhappiness of each other; and is, in several 
respects, serviceable to virtue and to promote 

3 Matt. xii. 84. 

• His Fourth Sermon, '*0n the Goyeminent of the 
Tongue." 
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good order in the world. And I will go on 
to assert with him, that, " provided there be 
not too much time spent in it, if it were con- 
sidered only in the way of gratification and 
delight, men must have strange notions of God 
and of religion to think that He can be offended 
with it, or that it is any way inconsistent with 
the strictest virtue.^' Well, if this be so, col- 
loquial conversation comes, like sports and 
pastimes,* under the category of subjects which 
require regulation; and it cannot be excluded 
from pulpit consideration without an admission 
of the principle that a large part of what we 
are engaged in is so thoroughly secular that 
God has nothing to do with it. " Our lips are 
our own : who is lord over us ?'' * 

On the other hand, you need not be afraid 
that I am inclined to discourage all topics of 
colloquial conversation but serious ones, in fact, 
to limit it to the Bible and the concerns of the 
soul. This would be in the spirit of that most 
rigid Puritanism which decried, as absolutely 
sinful, every art and accomplishment, and every 
pastime and recreation. The poet Gowper* would 
teach me better. You may remember his^words :— 

* Treated of in a aimilar series, in 1874, by the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

* Fsahn xii. 4. • " Conyersation." 

E 
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" And first, let no man charge me that I mean 
To clothe in sable every social scene, 
And give good company a &ce severe. 
As if they met aronnd a father's bier ; 
For tell some men, that ' pleasure all their bent. 
And langhter all their work, is life mis-spent.* 
Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply : 
* Then mirth is sin, and we should always cry/ 
To find the' medium asks some share of wit, 
And therefore 'tis a mark fbols never hit." 

As little am I likely to recommend to you 
the practice, well intended indeed, but, I think, 
greatly mistaken, of giving every subject a 
directly religious turn. The Highland factor, 
of Walter Scott,' not unfairly complained of the 
Cameronian cow-feeder, who, when he would 
talk to him about farming matters, '^ answered 
him out of the Bible.'^ It was one of tiie 
peculiarities of that deeply earnest man, John 
W. Fletcher, of the last century, that he would 
gather religious morals from the most trifling 
incident, and introduce thoughts, sometimes 
relating to the most sacred mysteries, without 
regard to place or circumstance. But even his 
great admirer, John Wesley, apologizes for this 
practice of his, which, he remarks, cannot be 
proposed for our imitation. And, he adds, 
'^What was becoming and graceful in him, 

1 " Heait of Mid-Lothian," p. 409. 
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would be disgustful in almost any other/'® 
lliere are, of course, occasions when men meet, 
advisedly, to talk upon religious subjects. 
" They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another ^^® is a precedent and a warrant for 
this. A pastor thus holds gentle conference 
with the desolate, the mourner, the heart- 
stricken, the penitent, and these gratefully 
and lovingly with him as their sympathizing 
spiritual adviser. A friend thus communes 
with one whom he loves as his own soul. 
There are gatherings of many friends for inter- 
communications, how to deepen the spiritual 
life, how to strengthen each other, by disclosures 
of temptations, and of the methods which have 
availed towards surmounting them. And some- 
times, though men have not met for any such 
purpose, when they have 

" Glanced from theme to theme, 
Disoasa'd the books to love or hate, 
Or tonch'd on changes of the State, 
Or threaded some Socratic dream ; " ^ 

a solemnity has stolen over the whole assem- 
blage j One wiser than Socrates, and His teach- 
ing not a dream, and its influences on men, 

8 " Life of La Flech^, or Fletcher," by Benson, p. 187. 

9 Malachi iii. 16. 

* Tennyson, " In Memoriam," Ixxxviii. 
£ 2, 
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have supplanted all other thoughts. This, 
however, has not been the result of any deter- 
mination to Christianize the talk, or, in modern 
phrase, to improve it. When an opportunity 
offers, things long brooded over, will assert 
their presence by bursting into utterance; so, 
on a slight displacement of the earth^s crust, a 
spring unexpectedly wells out, and fertilizes a 
hitherto barren soil. 

But quitting this exceptional case, let me, 
again treading in the lines 'traced by Bishop 
Butler, define colloquial conversation, as " that 
kind of discourse which usually fills up the 
time spent in friendly meetings and visits of 
civility .'' I could not frame a more compre- 
hensive definition than this. It includes all 
sorts of occasions, except those for absolute, 
hard business, or for educational purposes, upon 
which persons meet together — the morning 
call, the evening assembly, the greeting in the 
market-place, the exchange, or the street, the 
talk over the breakfast or dinner table, or in the 
park. It includes the discussions of artisans 
Amid their work, such as are described in 
^^ Alton Locke,'' of men of field labour, or of 
trade, or of the learned professions, or of poli- 
ticians, in their hours of unbending — ^the fireside 
unreserve of husband and wife, of parents and 
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children, and of other near relatives. It includes 
the talk of fellow-travellers, of host and guests, 
of men and women of different degrees, or of 
the same degree, thrown together, whether 
continuously or for a short time only. It 
includes the talk of children in their play, and 
of young men in their robust sports, and of 
students in their mock debates, and of ladies in 
their drawing-rooms, and of gentlemen in their 
clubs, and of domestics in the servants' hall — 
and whatever other sort of colloquial intercourse 
we can imagine. 

Now it can hardly be that what goes on so 
universally is quite free from dangers. The 
Apostle St. James warns us that a man may 
offend in word, and the term which is employed 
by him in the original implies personal error.^ 
Elsewhere a term is used which implies that 
error may be caused to others by what a man 
says or does.* Well, what is the general character 
of these dangers ? 

It would seem to be this. Conversation may 
be so carried on that, as Bishop Butler states it, 
'' persons entertain themselves and others, at the 
expense of their wisdom and virtue, and to the 
injury and offence of their neighbour. '* 

Is this presumption true or is it not ? 

2 Ttraifu 3 ffKapia\i(€i, 
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Holy Scripture asserts in many places besides 
that from which my text is taken that it is. 
In fact the Psalmist, the Proverbial writer, the 
Patriarch, the Prophet, the Apostle, are unani- 
mous upon the point. For instance, is David 
anxious to teach children the fear of the Lord ? ' 
He sets in the very forefront of his instructions, 
*^ Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile/^ * Is Solomon explaining the 
fall which has overtaken the wicked, or how the 
indiscreet are betrayed to their ruin ? His words 
are, ^^ The wicked is snared by the transgression 
of his lips.^' * Or is he warning persons against 
being led astray by others? He says, ^^ Cease, 
my son, to hear the instruction that causeth to 
err from the words of knowledge.^' * And 
generally, he says, '' In the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin : but he that refraineth 
his lips is wise. The tongue of the just is as 
choice silver i the heart of the wicked is little 
worth. The lips of the righteous feed many: 
but fools die for want of wisdom.^^ ' And again, 
"A fooPs lips enter into contention, and his 
mouth calleth for strokes.^'* ''The words of 
the tale-bearer are as wounds, and* they go down 

* Psalm xxxiv. 11—13. * Prov. xii. 13. 

« Prov. xix. 27. ^ Prov. x. 19—21. 

* Prov. xviii. 6. 
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into the innermost parts of the belly/^ ^ St. 
Paul has quoted a heathen poet^ Menander^ and 
by doing so, has endorsed his maxim, '^Evil 
communications corrupt good manners/^ ^ You 
will recollect that Job conceived it to be at least 
possible that in festive moments his sons might 
have transgressed : '^ It may be that my sons 
have sinned and cursed God in their hearts/^ * 
and so he sacrificed for them. And it was to be 
one of the characteristics of the Sinless One, as 
foretold by Isaiah/ that "No deceit '^ (St. 
Peter* translates the Hebrew word, " guile ^^ 
with the Septuagint) " was found in His mouth.^^ 
Expressions like these, I venture to contend, 
suggest that the every-day intercourse, by 
which we are supposed to entertain. each other, 
may be fraught with matters which do dis- 
credit to our wisdom and virtue, and which 
redound to the injury and offence of our neigh- 
bour. A great deal of what professes to be 
conversation in the present day is certainly 
not entertaining from the wisdom or virtue 
displayed in it, or, indeed, entertaining at all, 
except to those who enjoy the morbid anatomy 
of man^s tendencies. Even this enjoyment soon 
palls upon the taste of every one but the abso- 

9 Prov. xviii. 8. » 1 Cor. xv. 33. 2 Jq^ j, 5, 

3 Isaiah liii. 9. < 1 Peter ii. 22. 
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lute cynic. One is loth to call persons to 
account for mere words. But words, easily, 
carelessly uttered as they are, are signs of 
things and ideas, and the choice made of them 
is an indication of character. An ancient 
critic,* more than two thousand years ago, 
found just fault with the exaggerated expres- 
sions of young persons. A French writer as 
justly satirizes the man who has no measure in 
dealing with his topics, and laughs at ^'the 
superlatives which pyramidalize '^ his conver- 
sation — and the gigantesque proportions with 
which he invests the most insignificant things.* 
Another French writer, I cannot recall his 
name, speaks contemptuously of the man who 
sets out his ''common-places in letters of gold.''' 
I think that these and all other critics of lan- 
guage would have been astonished at a great 
and growing evil in the talk of the present 
day. Epithets of a ridiculously ponderous de- 
scription, such, as ''awful'' and the like, are ap- 
plied most inappropriately to all sorts of things 
and circumstances, no matter how difierent. 
Phrases are borrowed unhesitatingly from the 

5 Ariflt. Ehet. iii. 11. 16. 

< " Des snperlatifs qni pyramidaliBaieiit ea conversation. 
Lea moindres choses j prenaient des proportions gigan- 
tesqnes." — Balzac, Les Illusions Perdnes. 

' " Lienz commnns en lettres d*or." 
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stable^ the hunting-field, the billiard-room, and 
even the gipsy dialect. Now these facts sug- 
gest, that those who thus express themselves 
have a singularly confined selection of quali- 
fying terms at their disposal, and that their 
quest of metaphors has been carried on in the 
least graceful fields of illustration. The voca- 
bulary of a peasant, deep in the country, is 
said to consist of two or at most of three hun- 
dred words. One would imagine, from the 
little variety which they display, that the 
repertory of epithets at the command of many 
in a much higher station was similarly deficient 
in copiousness. For the other point, metaphors 
are not intended to lower but to raise a subject. 
If selected from types low in the social scale, 
they necessarily lower it. And they do some- 
thing worse. They lower the tone of the 
employers of them, even though they be men, 
and so acquainted, perhaps by inevitable inter- 
course, with the scenes and persons &om which 
they are derived. If they be women, especially 
if they be young women, they not merely jar 
upon the ear as indicating lack of good taste, 
but raise a surmise that they have been adopted 
in order to please men of an indifferent stamp, 
and of very limited reading or understanding. 
But to pass on from silly words and phrases 
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to graver exhibitions of silliness. A shrewd 
observer of character/ has given us some speci- 
mens of what he calls " the unseasonable 
person/' which it may serve a good purpose 
to reproduce here. " He will go up to a busy 
man^ and open his heart to him. He will 
address himself to a man who has been cast in 
a surety suit, and request him to be his 
security. When he is asked to a wedding, he 
will inveigh against woman-kind. He loves to 
go through a long story to those who have 
heard it and know it by heart.'' Such mal- 
adroit people it is not very pleasant to meet. 
It is as little pleasant to meet one who has 
nothing to talk of but his own family, or his 
personal ailments, or grievances, or achieve- 
ments, or who has but one theme or pursuit, 
which he introduces on all occasions, or, as 
Cowper says of the '^ sedentary weavers of long 
tales," 

*^ Who echoes conversations long and diy. 
Embellished with <He said/ and < So said 1 1" ' 

or who tells a story of which he has forgotten 
the point, or the amount of whose utterances 
is in the inverse ratio to his thoughtftdness. 

8 Theophrastus, " On Unseasonablenefls." 
• CoTfper, " Conversation." 
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Even more unpleasant is it to meet the man 
who is so self-satisfied as to make his talk a 
monologue or continuous disquisition, which 
calls out no one else, and allows no interpella- 
tion — or the . man who will pedantically talk 
above his company, or condescendingly talk 
down to it— or who is insincere, and uses lan- 
guage to disguise his thoughts — or who lives by 
ransacking other peoples' brains, contributing 
nothing from his own stores— or who is always 
proposing unmeaning questions, which deserve 
no answer — or whose talk is a series of dis- 
jointed questions which he does not wait to 
have answered — or who argues himself into a 
ferment, which distresses his cooler hearers ^ — 
or 'who lays down the law * on every subject, 
no matter whether he is acquainted with it or 
no — or who has no conversation at all except 
banter, or chaff, as it is rightly termed from 
its worthlessness, which he pours unsparingly 

1 Compare Bishop Jeremy Taylor : — " Do not many men 
talk themselves into anger, screwing np themselves with 
dialogues of fancy, till they forget the company and them- 
selves ? ** — Serm. jodii. " On the Good and Evil Tongue.** 
3 Compare — 

" Where blind and naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On aU things, all day long.*' 

Tennyson, "Vivien,** 
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upon the head of some unoflTending person till 
he exasperates him — or who commits himself 
to nothing, but cavils at, and objects to, every- 
thing — or who " uses the plausibility of large 
and indefinite words to defend himself at such 
distance as may hinder the eye of common 
judgment from all distinct view and examina- 
tion of his reasoning/' ' 

Not very far removed from these are the fol- 
lowing representative people. The man who in 
his talk afiects the momentary superiority which 
attends the possession, so easily attained, of the 
shibboleths, I had almost called it the slang, 
of some theological school ; I care not whether of 
the High or Low or Broad, it is equally ofien- 
sive. The man who dubs himself a connoisseur 
of music or painting, by the employment of a 
certain number of technical terms, borrowed, for 
the most part, from the Italian, which he applies 
wildly, and sometimes mispronounces sadly/ 
The man who, on the subject of poetry, parades 
a set of stock phrases which he has seen used 

3 Milton, " Iconoolastes." 

* Perhaps I may refer my readers to an able exposure 
of the prevalence of Slang, though chiefly in writing, which 
appeared in the Qlohe newspaper of March 29, 1875. The 
same newspaper, not long ago, had an article on the sub- 
ject of what is called Chaffing, 
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by second-rate reviewers^ and thus aspires to the 
credit of thoughtful generalization. The man 
who overwhelms you with a sense of your own 
obscurity, by his professed acquaintance with all 
the political or fashionable or literary celebri- 
ties of the day. The man who, when you would 
fain take an undivided interest in anything that 
is going on, pours into your ear a distracting 
jargon of commentary, by which he implies that 
he knows how to form your opinion upon it, 
and that you ought to feel supremely happy at 
having such an adept by your side. 

Charles Dickens exposed such men, or rather 
such classes of men, long ago, in his sketch of 
pretence to the science of cricket, by a fellow 
who had prgbably never handled a bat, or made 
himself acquainted with the difference between 
one style of bowling and another. We have all, 
at some time or other, met such, and, it may be, 
have been well-nigh provoked * to exclaim with 
that Eastern Proverb, not ill rendered by Arch- 
bishop Trench — 

" The lily, with ten tongues, can hold its peace ; 
Wilt thou, with one, from babbling never cease ?" 

s Compare Hotspur's impatience at ''bald, unjointed 
chat," of which he gives a specimen. Shakspere, ''I. 
Hemy IV.," Act i. sc. 3. 
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Perhaps, however, you may say, " Well, these 
are simply inconsiderate persons, or persons of 
bad manners ; what has the Christian preacher 
to do with them, or with those who imitate 
them? He is concerned, so we take it, not 
with manners regarded as such, that is, as ex- 
ternals, but with the graver subject of morals/^ 
Granted, to the full extent, both by Bishop 
Butler,' whom I would humbly follow in this 

• " It is indeed a very unhappy way these people are in : 
they in a manner cut themselves out firom all advantage of 
conversation, except that of being entertained with their 
own talk ; their business in coming into company not being 
at all to be informed, to hear, to learn, but to display 
themselves, or rather to exert their faculty, and talk with- 
out any design at all. And if we consider conversation as 
an entertainment, as somewhat to unbend the mind ; as a 
diversion from the cares, the business, and the sorrows of 
life ; it is of the very nature . of it, that the discourse be 
mutual. This, I say, is implied in the very notion of what 
we distinguish by conversation, or being in company. 
Attention to the continued discourse of one alone grows 
more painful often than the cares and business we come 
to be diverted from. He, therefore, who imposes this 
upon us is guilty of a double offence : arbitrarily enjoining 
silence upon all the rest, and likewise obliging them to 
this painfiil attention. 

" I am sensible these things are apt to be passed over, as 
too little to come into a serious discourse ; but in reality 
men are obliged, even in point of morality and virtue, to 
observe aU the decencies of behaviour. The greatest evils 
in life have had their rise from somewhat which was 
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matter^ and by myself. Let our position be 
clearly understood. It must be remembered, as 
the old Winchester motto, '^ Manners makyth 
man/' and our translation of the passage from 
Menander would testify, that the word manners y 
like its equivalents in the classical languages,^ 
included, in its old and true sense, a man's 
whole bearing, and connected the external with 
the internal. It must be remembered, also, that 
the ancient moralists placed in their catalogues 
of the virtues a due regulation of the tongue 
and social deportment, neglect of which im- 
paired the character of him who would be per*, 
feet. This would seem to show that consideration 
for others, and avoidance of what will annoy 
them, in word as well as in deed, is in itself a 
virtue — inconsiderateness, a fault. In harmony 
with this, and in confirmation of the view that I 
have proposed, our text says, "Whosoever of- 

thouglit of too little importance to be attended to. And 
as to the matter we are now upon, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to be considered. For if people will not maintain a 
due government over themselves, but mZZ be talking, they 
certainly, whether they design it or not at first, will go on 
to scandal and evil-speaking, and divulging of secrets." — 
Bishop Butler, Serm. iv., ''On the Government of the 
Tongue." 

7 ^Jdi7, moffes. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Serm. zziv., " On 
Slander and Flattery," uses rMmnwi in the old sense. 
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fendeth not in word, the same is a perfect man/^ 
And it is not without significance that, in a very 
solemn passage/ St. Paul classes " foolish talk- 
ing,"' with certain other things, confessedly 
"not convenient," as "jesting," " and^filthi- 
ness"* of expression. There is also the "idle 
word"* denounced by our Lord, a category suf- 
ficiently broad to embrace every use of speech 
which does not fulfil the ends of speech, the 
glory of God, or the carrying on the business or 
the education of life, or the promoting the harm- 
less entertainment of society. 

Leaving these things, however, by which so 
many do discredit to their wisdom, and inferen- 
. tially, at least, to their virtue — ^to say nothing of 
their efiect upon others — ^I come to another sort 
of conversation. It is one by which people do 
discredit to their virtue directly, and, if they 
entertain society, which, unhappily, they often 
do, both lower its general tone and injure their 
neighbours. I mean the conversation by which 
they deal with the character and motives of 
those of whom they talk, or with which they 



8 Eph. V. 4. • /utpoKoyia, 

^^ €vrpatr(\la, a word which had acquired a bad sense, 
though originally implying something good. 

3 Priiia afyy6p, Matt. xii. 36. 
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resent aflTronts, or in which they suggest ideas of 
nncleanness and irrelig^on. 

There is, no doubt, some di£Beulty in drawing 
any hard and fast line as to where talk about 
others is allowable^ and where it becomes morally 
objectionable. Our lot is cast in society, and the 
fortunes and actions of the human race generally, 
and of particular men, must necessarily come before 
us. And though those who have passed from this 
scene, and have become subjects of history or 
biography, are interesting in their way, and, as I 
shall show by and by, are legitimate and fruit- 
ful topics of discussion, we cannot be always talk- 
ing of them. ^' Things seen are mightier than 
things heard ;^'* and, moreover, there are many 
persons who, from lack of culture, have little 
else than persons seen, and their doings, and 
their possible motives, to discuss. Sir Arthur 
Helps * has treated their case very well, though 
with a tinge of satire : " You hear clergymen, 
in country parishes, denouncing the ill-nature of 
their parishioners. It is in vain. The better 
sort of men try to act up to what they are told ; 
but really it is so dull in the parish that a bit 
of scandal is welcome to the heart. These poor 

people have nothing to think about; nature 
I 

* Tennyson, " Enoch Arden." 

* " CompanionB of my Solitude/' pp. 83, 34. 
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shows them comparatively little, for art and 
science have not taught them to look behind the 
scenes, or even at the scenes; literature they 
know nothing of; they cannot gossip about the 
men of the past (which is the most innocent 
kind of gossip) — in other words, read and dis- 
cuss history; they have no delicate handiwork 
to amuse them ; in short, talk they must, and 
talk they will, about their neighbours, whose 
goings on are a perpetual puppet-show to them/' 
Thus far Sir Arthur Helps, and I fear his re- 
marks must be extended to many classes besides 
the lowest. The lowest, indeed, are destitute of 
education, and if one would furnish them with 
better topics of talk they must be educated. 
And this, by the way, is a Christian reason for 
promoting the diffusion of education. Others 
there are, perhapss lightly educated, perhaps 
showily educated. But their education has so 
far slipt over them, or thi'ough them, as scarcely 
to raise perceptibly their moral tone, or to enable 
them to withstand the low moral tone of those 
whom they encounter in life. 

Public men must, of course, expect to have 
themselves and their actions canvassed. It is a 
condition of their eminence^ to have a *^ fierce 
light beating on '' them, and they should not be 
over sensitive, or ready to complain, if those. 
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whose fortunes they conduct or influence, are 
somewhat critical of tljem. But our concern is 
not so much with their feelings as with the 
temper allowable in those who talk about them. 
Surely it is possible to be worldly wise in the 
selection of those whom we are to trust, and 
to be watchful over their proceedings, without 
continual imputation of base motives and 
grovelling aims. Surely we may refrain from 
imagining such men to be all evil until they 
are demonstrably proved to be good. Surely 
there is some charitable construction to be put 
upon their private lives, and some limit to 
credence of the various rumours about them 
which float in society. That recent work of 
scandalous autobiography may be a true record 
of what the writer heard iu his long worldly 
life. It does not do honour to his carefulness in 
sifting reports, or to his charity in believing 
them. I only wish that before a document, so 
little to the credit of the gossip of persons in 
his walk of life had been published, the aj)riori 
probability of the baselessness of many of the 
anecdotes had been well considered. Shak- 
spere * has said, — 

<< O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee ! Volumes of report 

4 " Measure for Measure/* Act iv. sc. 1. 
F 2 
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Bnn with these false and most contrarions quests 
Upon thy doings ! Thousand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream. 
And rack thee in their fancies \" 

But not the great only^ but all are the 
subjects of detraction in conversation. Neglect 
of better topics to fill idle hours is one source of 
this. Talking for talking's sake is another. 
But envy and hatred and malice and love of 
pulling down persons to the moral level of 
the speaker^ and distrust of all goodness and 
of all disinterestedness are at the bottom of a 
good deal of conversational scandal. Let me 
give you one or two specimens. There is a 
passage in Pope/ which, after glancing scorn- 
fully at frivolousness, culminates in bitter cen- 
sure of maliciousness, — 

" In various talk the instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last. 
One speaks the glory of the British Queen ; 
And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, or eyes — 
At every word a reputation dies." 

" So-and-so gave 1000/. to a charity. I make 
no doubt he was well paid for it in one way or 
another.^' ''So-and-so is an excellent person. 
You don^t know him, do you ? He has many 
good qualities, but I wonder how he got over 
• '* Bape of the Lock,'' Canto iii. 
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that awkward affair \'^^ ^' Did you observe how 
Mrs. So-and-so was dressed? I suspect that 
she and her husband are outrunning their in- 
come.'^ '' That man short-sighted, not he ! He 
intended not to see me.'' Well, these hints or 
surmises are repeated. They soon get about as 
positive assertions, and after passing through 
various stages, issue in a form which some 
listener of society stereotypes, and leaves as a 
chronique scandaleuse. 

My friends, these are grave faults, however 
lightly and carelessly committed. If I needed 
any excuse for treating of them here, I might 
give it in the words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor : ^ 
'^Because it is impossible that charity should 
live, unless the lusts of the tongue be moiiified, 
let every minister, in his charge, be frequent 
and severe against slanderers, detractors, and 
backbiters, for the crime of backbiting is the 
poison of charity, and yet so common that it is 
passed into a proverb, ' After a good dinner, let 
us sit down and backbite our neighbours.'" 
We are told that St. Augustine's table was 
hospitably served, but that he was careful that 

7 Compare Horace, Sat. I. iv. 96—100. 

« Compare also Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Sermons xxii. — 
xrr., "On the Good and Evil Tongue," " Of Slander and 
Flattery," " The Duties of the Tongue." 
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no conversation should be held at it^ but such as 
ministers to edifying. He had, written over 
his hall, the distich,' — 

" Him to this table I do not invite 
VHio loves by words an absent friend to bite." 

Take edifying in the wide sense of harmlessly 
entertaining, and the distich will apply every- 
where. 

But I must press more closely upon you an 
answer to the question : Whence do these faults 
often arise, or why are we so ready to discover 
and dwell upon imperfections in our neighbours ? 
The reasons are various. Sometimes we are 
conscious of a defect of character which we 
cannot positively excuse to ourselves, and we 
adopt as a sort of comparative excuse the plea 
that some particular neighbour has a defect also. 
It may be that this is as much smaller than our 
own, as is a minute fragment of dust or straw 
than a splinter or piece of wood, but no matter, 
it is enough for our purpose. Sometimes we 
would blind ourselves to our own defects by 
saying that we are at least free from the worse 

' " Qnisquis amat dictis absentem rodere amicnm, 
Hanc mensam vetitam noverit esse sibi.'' 

Hook, Biog. Diet., *' Life of St. Angastine." 
Compare Hor. Sat. I. iv. 81. 
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defects exliibited in many around ns : there 
jEire extortioners, unjust persons, adulterers, and 
the like ; we know of many of these ; bad as we 
are, we are not so bad as they. Sometimes we 
are desirous of escaping suspicion of being 
guilty of a fault by our acuteness in discover- 
ing it, and by our energy in denouncing it in 
others. We forget that a censorious world 
argues just the other way. Sometimes we are 
actuated by the hope of final impunity if we 
can establish that other men are as bad as we 
are, and that we cannot justly be singled out 
for punishment. A striking illustration of this 
is furnished by the death scene of the parricide 
and blasphemer depicted by Walter Scott in his 
Ivanhoe. The man of whom the novelist tells tis 
had not done a good deed in his whole life with 
which he could flatter his soul in that hour of 
darkness and desolateness. The only plea that 
he could urge was that he had had many com- 
panions in his wickednesses, and that he would 
not be treated justly if they did not enter into 
the same condemnation with himself. Fearful 
as this is, does it differ in kind, or does it differ 
merely in degree, from our common practice of 
urging in conversation that others are quite 
as , bad as ourselves ? Sometimes again, we 
resort to a device, satirized by a well-known 
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writer/ but in far stronger language than 
I care to repeat here; we try to deaden our 
power of listening to the voice of conscience 
by the clamour which our tongue raises 
against sins to which we have no particular 
liking. 

So much, then, by way of caution at least, in 
treating of the characters of our neighbours. 
It is wholesome, though mortifying to our self- 
love, to discover that much of what makes us 
satisfied with our performances, or enables us to 
put on an appearance of shrewdness and know- 
ledge of mankind, may proceed from such very 
questionable motives. But there are texts ^ 
which recommend even the excision of a hand 
or a foot, even the plucking out of an eye, in 
preference to the cherishing of what is a sin. 

Of the conversation of petulant and quarrel- 
some persons I need say but little. Avoidance 
of such people — ^not returning railing but bless- 
ing — and sometimes strict silence ' under provo- 



* Samuel Butler. 

» Matt. V. 29, 80; xviu. 8, 9. Mark ix. 43, 47. • 
' " There is a time to keep silence, and a time to speak." 
— Ecoles. iii. 7. 

'' How shall the praise of silence best be told ? 
To speak is silver, to hold peace is gold." 
Eastern Prorerb, as given bj Archbishop Trench. 
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cation are the best expedients to be resorted to — 
supposing withal, a constant self-reference to the 
Divine Exemplar of Christ, and recourse to His 
Holy Spirit for aid in resisting temptation. I 
pass on .to say a very few words upon that 
conversation which suggests ideas of uncleanness 
and irreligion. The former of these is evidently 
condemned by St, Paul in a passage already 
referred to. It has been called '^ wit enlisted in 
the service of sin.^^ But wit, in any true sense 
of the term, it is not. For, as has been said long 



** Immodest words admit of no defence. 
For want of decency is want of sense." 

Besides, the definition is too narrow. We 
should decline every approach to discussions 
either of things or of persons connected with 
evil. George Herbert * has given us a warning : — 

" Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 
Profanenesse, filthinesse, abusivenesse. 
These are the scumme with which coarse wits abound ; 

The fine may spare these weU, yet not go lesse. 
All things are bigge with jest : nothing that's plain 
But may be wittie, if thou hast the vein." 

Perhaps it may be supposed that our age is so 

< Roscommon, " Essay on Translated Verse," lines 87, 88. 
* "The Church Porch." 
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refined that any remonstrances on higher or 
moral grounds upon the subject of conversation 
tending to impurity are superfluous. I wish 
that it were so. But has licentious talk utterly 
disappeared from the converse of young men ? 
Is an anecdote at once discountenanced, even by 
older men, if it is flavoured or tinged with an 
impure allusion ? Are the nauseous details of 
the Divorce Court passed over in silence at every 
table ? Are the conduct and equipages of what 
is palliatingly, and almost encouragingly, called 
the demi-mondey no matters for discussion and 
curiosity? I just throw out these hints for 
your careful consideration. 

One word, it shall scarcely be more, upon 
conversation which is profane in its words and 
phrases, or irreligious in its tone, or which scoffs 
at Scripture. Profane swearing, or light intro- 
duction of the name of God in common talk, is 
happily banished for the most part, in the 
present day, among the higher classes, if not by 
their right feeling, yet by their improved taste. 
The time has passed away when men practised it 
so habitually, as to think it lawful among them- 
selves and merely a solecism in politeness, to be 
atoned for by, ^' I beg your pardon for swear- 
ing,^^ if indulged in before a lady or a clergyman. 
The offence against God was not thought of. 
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We may trust that something deeper than taste 
is at the root of our modern amendment. Some 
two centuries ago Dr. Barrow found it necessary 
to devote a serious discourse* to reproving ^^rash 
and vain swearing/^ and George Herbert,' if I 
may again quote him, arrftys both religious and 
secular motives against it : — 

" Take not His name, who made thy mouth, in vain, 
It gets thee nothing and hath no excuse. 
Lust and wine plead a pleasure, avarice gain; 

But the cheap swearer, through his open since, 
Lets his soul runne for naught, as nothing fearing : 
Were I an epicure, I could bate swearing.'* 

But still two faults are, alas ! very frequent. 
Would that persons would consider how much 
injury a sneer at sacred things inflicts upon a 
sensitive or youthful mind ! I have known a 
mere child laugh at and abandon prayer, because 
he has heard his father depreciate it. And how 
sadly a jest made upon some passage in Holy 
Writ will haunt not merely the utterer but the 
hearer of it when he would fain, in his best 
moments before God, bend himself undistracted 
upon its highest meaning ! Even that purest of 
novelists, Walter Scott, has done some mischief 

< Sermon xv., " Against Bash and Yain Swearing." 
7 "The Church Porch." 
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by making his Covenanters allude grotesquely 
to certain verses or events in the Bible. 

I have now mentioned the chief dangers to 
which persons are exposed of entertaining them- 
selves and others in their colloquial conversation, 
at the expense of their wisdom and virtue and 
to the injury and offence of their neighbours. I 
have done so because, in the words of Dean 
Swift,* " it seems to me that the truest way to 
understand conversation is to know the faults 
and errors to which it is subject.^^ Still, how- 
ever, the topic on which we are engaged demands 
a positive as well as a negative treatment. For 
two objections may be brought against what has 
been said. First, If colloquial conversation is 
fraught with so many occasions of stumbling, a 
man had better avoid it altogether. Secondly, 
If it is to be limited in the way in which you 
have limited it, it will become a most vapid and 
insipid thing, scarce worth cultivating, scarce 
worth enduring. 

I traverse both these objections. 

The former of them may be very easily dis- 
posed of. 

Colloquial conversation, or rather the faculties 
employed in it, are clearly gifts of God, and, 
like His other gifts, talents of trust, and means 

• " Hints towards an Essay on Conyersation." 
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of probation. Thus, they are not to be indo- 
lently or impatiently given up. Our Saviour* said 
of His disciples to His Heavenly Father, '^ I 
pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.^' Their advantages are not far to 
seek, and more than compensate for their risks, 
even in a secular point of view. Young has said 
in his " Night Thoughts,'' '— 

" Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroach ? 
Gk>od sense will stagnate. Thoughts, shut up, want air 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 
Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denied ; 
Speech, thought's canal — speech, thought's criterion too. 
Thought, in the mind, may come forth gold or dross ; 
When coin'd in words, we know its real worth. 
'Tis converse qualifies for solitude 
As exercise for salutary rest ; 
By that untutor'd. Contemplation raves, 
And Nature's fool, by wisdom is undone." 

And Bacon,* of whom Young was a profound 

9 John xvii. 15. 1 Night 11. 

3 Bacon, '' Essay on Friendship." Archbishop Leighton 
(St. Peter I. iv. 7.) has a very similar phrase to one in 
this passage : '* Speak your grief to a statue, rather than 
smother it." He also was weU read in Bacon. Shakspere 
and Bacon were possibly acquainted. Certainly they pre- 
sent coincidences of thought in their writings : — 
'' Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused.'' <' Hamlet," Act iv. ec. 4. 
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student, and to whom he owes very much, says 
in his own epigrammatic manner : ^^ A man were 
better relate himself to a statue or a picture, 
than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother/' 
And now for the second objection. Even 
granting that, if the points reprehensible in form 
or in matter were removed from colloquial con- 
versation, it would lose somewhat of its piquancy, 
would it not gain, in consideration for others, in 
self-repression, in purity, in charity ? or, rather, 
should not we gain in these respects ? And may 
not striving after such a result be pressed home 
with affectionate earnestness, upon those who 
profess and call themselves Christians, that is, 
who, redeemed by the Blood of Christ, are to be 
followers of Christ's example, and listeners to 
Christ's gentle and Holy Spirit as their Guide ? 
And to take the hardest point to be regulated, 
animadversion on one's neighbour's faults, 
would it not be well, though at some sacrifice 
of exhibition of sagacity, to observe those good 
rules of Archbishop Leighton :' "Do not dispute 
with yourselves in rigid remarks and censures, 
when the matter will bear any better sense. Do 
not delight in tearing a wound wider, and stretch- 
ing a real failing to the uttermost. In handlings 

» On St. Peter I. iv. 8. 
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of it, study gentleness, pity, and meekness. These 
will advance the cure, whereas the flying out 
into a passion against thy fallen brother will 
prove nothing, but as the putting thy nail into 
the sore, that will readily rankle it and make it 
worse. Even sin may be sinfully reproved ; and 
how thinkest thou that sin shall redress sin, and 
restore the sinner ?'' 

But, after all, supposing these and similar 
cautions to be observed, would anything worth 
retaining as an element of colloquial conversa- 
tion be lost, or even so much as impaired ? 

For, think for a moment, how many and what 
various occasions and methods and topics re- 
main, after every possible abatement has been 
made. There is the pleasant and innocent re- 
partee ; there is the allowable exposure of things 
base and vile by means of satire ; there is the 
good-humoured expostulation with the ening; 
there is the recommendation of what is good, 
sometimes by a' seriousness, which hints that this 
life and what it leads to are momentous things^ 
sometimes byjcheerful language, which shows that 
Christianity is not incompatible with a merry 
heart and an agreeable manner. For topics, there 
is the whole range of our domestic and friendly 
relations; the conduct of affairs at home and 
abroad ; anecdotes, which need not be ill-natured. 
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concerning them and the men engaged in them ; 
the last new book, the most recent invention, 
the most recent act of striking benevolence, 
or courage, or endurance, of which one has 
heard; the current amusements of the day; 
the inexhaustible mines of historical research or 
biographical disclosure ; the wonders of travel, 
and one^s personal impressions from them ; the 
manners and customs of foreign countries as 
contrasted with those of our own. All these are 
open to us ; and on all these we may either gain 
or impart knowledge, by all these either enter- 
tain or be entertained. For, if we are somewhat 
like the person described in Johnson^s " Ram- 
bler,'^ * we may call forth whatever is pleasant 
and profitable in others. ^^I remarked (says 
the Essayist), with what justice of distribution 
he divided his talk to a wide circle; with what 
address he ofiered to every man an occasion of 
indulging some favourite topic, or displaying 
some particular attainment ; the judgment with 
which he regulated his inquiries after the ab- 
sent; and the care with which he showed all the 
companions of his early years how strongly they 
were infixed in his memory, by the mention of 
past incidents, and the recital of puerile kind- 

* "BAmbler,"No. 147. 
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nesses^ dangers^ and frolics. I soon discovered 
that he possessed some science of graciousness 
and attraction which books had not taughfc^ and 
of which neither I nor my father had any know- 
ledge ; that he had the power of obliging those 
whom he did not benefit ; that he diffused^ upon 
his cursory behaviour and most trifling atten- 
tions, a gloss of softness and delicacy by which 
every one was dazzled ; and that by some occult 
method of captivation he animated the timorous^ 
softened the supercilious, and opened the re- 
served/' This is an agreeable portrait of an 
agreeable man in society. It is true that the 
Essayist discovers him afterwards to be a mere 
man of the world; but I do not see upon what 
grounds either of reason or of religion, a Chris- 
tian man might not, on the highest principle, 
that of the love of God and man deeply rooted in 
his heart, be, in his external demeanour, some- 
what like him. 

One of the most attractive features in the 
person just described is his consideration for 
others, his granting them opportunities of 
bringing out what they know. We look in 
vain for this delicacy of feeling in the cele- 
brated " Conversation Sets," with which recent 
literary and other memoirs have made us 
familiar. There, everybody prepared what he 
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Iiad to say, and was ready to speak, impatient 
of listening. Such was not the late Sir Arthur 
Helps. " He talked admirably/' says an able 
notice * of him, '^ and had a marvellously reten- 
tive memory, but he never forgot the rule 
which he puts into the mouth of one of his 
* Friends in Council,^ that we ought always to 
be mindful of the first syllable of the word con- 
versation, and to talk with people, and not 
merely to people/' Such was not one whose. 
Speeches Sir Arthur edited : '' In the Prince's 
converse with men, he delighted at getting at 
what they knew best, ^.nd what they could do. 
He would always try to get from them the 
mystery of their craft j and probably after the 
Prince had had an interview with any person 
of intelligence, that person went away having 
learnt something from the Prince, and the 
Prince having learnt something from him." * 

'^We had a pleasant party at Barry Corn- 
wall's/' writes one who was there. '^ I thought 
the charm of the evening consisted in some 
talk about Beaumont and Fletcher and the 
old poets, in which every one took part or 
interest ; and in a consciousness that we could 

* In the Morning Post, soon after his death. 

• See Sir Arthur Helps's " Introduction to the Prince 
Consort's Speeches," pp. 47, 48. 
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not pay our host a better compliment than in 
thus alluding to studies in which he excelled, 
and in praising authors whom he had imitated' 
with feeling and sweetness/^ Certainly we may 
echo this. There are few amongst us, of taste 
or refinement, who cannot recollect delightful 
meetings with men of accomplishments in 
various directions, whom we have induced to 
talk, or who have involuntarily poured them- 
selves forth, on the subject with which they 
happened to be especially conversant. I do not 
mean such men as Dr. Johnson or Coleridge, 
or others, to whom admirers or disciples resorted 
for direct instruction, and to whose sustained 
dissertations they were content to give ear. 
I allude to meetings, let us say, with the 
Chemist, the Geologist, the Astronomer, the 
man well read in Poetry, the Poet himself, the 
elegant Scholar, the Archaeologist, the enthu^ 
siastic lover of Nature, the intrepid adventurer 
in Africa, the climber of the Alps, the voyager 
amid the innumerable Islands of the Southern 
Seas, the Arctic Navigator, the sojourner among 
the Natives of India, the practical Philanthro- 
pist who tells one half the world how the other 
half lives, the Mis^onary, or the learned or 
intelligent or active Clergyman. As we have 
heard them, or thought afterwards of our 
G 2 
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converse with them, have we not felt our 
ideas raised, and our information expanded, 
and have we not congratulated ourselves that 
we have been occupied with things not far re- 
moved from the '^ things honest, and just, and 
pure, and lovely, and of good report,^' recom- 
mended by St. Paul?'' We have not been wrong 
in such self-congratulations, and we may add 
to them much and deep thankfulness. ^' The 
tongue has been at least kept from evil, and 
the lips from speaking guile.^^' The inter- 
locutors have at least not been tale-bearing or 
tale-hearing about their neighbours. " Things 
done in secret ^' by the evil, which '^ it is a 
shame even to speak of,'^'have not been alluded 
to. No quarrelsome or profane word has been 
uttered. And thus leisure has been doing a 
portion of its office, that office for which God 
intended it, the preparing the mind for highest 
and noblest exertions. 

You will not gather that I am supposing that 
people have or can have consciously before them 
at all times, the good purposes to which collo- 
quial conversation may be turned. This cannot 
be. But I am supposing that if they have 
thoroughly realized the trifth that this is one of 

y Phil. iv. 8. 8 Pfl. xxxiy. 13. » Eph. v. 12. 
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the opportunities which God gives them of con- 
tributing to their own good, and to the good of 
others, how incidentally soever, their intercourse 
will, under the blessing of God^s Spirit, take 
this harmless shape, as naturally as the cloud 
is fashioned by the wind. 

Nor will you gather again, that I suppose 
that all colloquial conversation is necessarily to 
be of the highest, or even of a high, intellectual 
east. Altering a very few words, I have no 
objection to the frequent occurrence of what 
is described in the following off-hand dictum 
of a once well«known literary man.^ '^ Civility 
is with me a jewel. I like a little comfortable 
cheer, and. careless indolent chat. I hate to be 
always wise or aiming at wisdom. I have 
enough to do with literary cabals, actors, essay 
writing, without taking them out with me for 
recreation, and into all companies. I wish at 
these times to pass for a good-humoured fellow, 
and good will is all 1 ask in return to make 
good company. I do not desire to be always 
posing myself or others with questions of ' fate, 
freewill, foreknowledge absolute,' &c. I must 
unbend sometimes. I must occasionally lie 
fallow.^' 

» William Hazlitt. 
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Still less will you gather tliat, though I 
disapprove of colloquial conversation being 
forced in a religious direction^ I consider it 
other than proper and natural that sometimes a 
very high moral note should be struck^ and 
holiest subjects, and even the Divine Person be 
reverently mentioned. There are cases in which 
a worldly tone, or something worse, appears to 
be gaining the ascendency. Then it is a duty 
to lead up to nobler and juster thoughts. This 
may be done generally without effort, and with 
gentleness. A word may be enough. There 
are cases, however, in which a sterner censure 
is allowable, and even imperatively required. 
The following will serve as specimens. Frederick 
W. Robertson once found it necessary to de^ 
nounce a man for a dastardly and wilful crime, 
boasted of, I suppose, in his presence. ''His 
words,'' says his biographer, ''.had all the 
awfulness of a judicial sentence ,* the hardened 
sinner writhed under them as if under a whip.'' 
To this he himself alludes in one of his letters, 
where he says, " Once in my life I felt a terrible 
might. I knew and rejoiced to knqw, as I 
spoke, that I was inflicting the sentence of a 
coward and a liar's hell." ' Walter Scott tells us 

2 " Robertson's Life/* vol. ii. p. 87. 
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in one of his novels, how on the reading of 
Miss Sertram^s will, a profligate scoundrel 
made a stupid and brutal jest upon the recom- 
mendation of the testatrix, that a poor girl^ one 
of her legatees, should be taught some honest 
trade. He encountered a scowl from Colonel 
Mannering^s darkening eye, (to whom, in his 
ignorance of. the tone of good society he had 
looked for applause,) that made him ache to the 
very backbone. He shuffled down stairs there- 
fore as soon as possible. There are cases, again, 
in which pent-up sympathies either call forth, 
or are called forth by, the highest Christian 
language. But over and above all these cases, 
all men have a certain amount of religiousness, 
how much soever they ordinarily repress or 
dissemble it. I may be forgiven for quoting 
an incident which is recorded ' to have occurred 
at one of the Wednesday evening meetings at 
the house of Charles Lamb. 
; It was at a meeting in 1826, that Lamb 
started a question as to ^'persons whom one 
would wish to have seen.'' A lively discussion 
arose. Sir Isaac Newton, and Locke^ and 
Shakspere, and Sen Jonson, and Sir Thomas 

3 In the New Montldy Magazine for 1826, written by 
W. Hazlitt. See his Life, vol., i. p. 272, Ac, by his grand- 
Son, WiUiam Carew Hazlitt. 
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Brown, and Milton, and Dr. Donne, and 
Chaucer, and Spenser, and Dante, and Ariosio, 
and Pope, and Dryden, and others, found sup- 
porters. Many great painters, great philoso- 
phers, great essayists, great conquerors, even 
great criminals were successively mentioned, 
and the reasons for which their proposers would 
have wished to have seen each were strongly 
urged and as strongly controverted. At length 
a pause ensued, and the subject seemed well 
nigh exhausted, but he who tells the tale thus 
narrates its termination. *^ There is only one 
other person that I can think of after this,^^ 
said Lamb, but without mentioning a Name 
that once put on the semblance of morta.lity ; 
'^ If Shakspere were to come into this room, we 
should all rise to meet him, but if that Person 
were to come into it, we should fall down and 
try to kiss the hem of His garment.^^ 

But I have done. You will pardon me, my 
friends, if in treating of colloquial conversation, 
its snares and its advantages, our duty to con- 
sider the yielding to its snares as sins, and the 
employment of its advantages, as involving 
responsibility to God, I have used language not 
often heard in the pulpit. And you will pardon 
me also, if I have drawn illustrations from 
authors or topics not often mentioned there. 
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Your Rector desired me to approacli this matter 
as one of those in which the world may be used 
rightly, or u^ed wrongly. I could not do so 
except in terms which the subject admits, and 
which could be easily recognized — at least I 
could not do so to any purpose. In fact, my 
strong impression is, that a mistake is often 
made by a too exclusive adoption in sermons of 
Scriptural terms and phrases. People are so 
familiar with them that they consider them to be 
vague generalities, such indeed as the preacher 
is bound professionally to adopt, and such as 
they are bound to listen to, but which they may 
qualify or explain away as not quite applicable 
to their own circumstances. For instance, had 
I contented myself with merely extending the 
few Scriptural passages that I have quoted into 
a long list, and threading them as it were on a 
string, and then saying, ''You see what the 
Bible says on the subject,^' what would have 
been the result ? You would have said, " Well, 
it is but decent for a clergyman to present these 
texts to us ; but we do not see any special ap- 
propriateness in them.*^ And then you would 
have dismissed the matter, much in the tone of 
Tennyson's old-fashioned Northern Farmer/ 

* " Northern Farmer, Old Style," Stanza 6. 
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That man sat, for years, under the teaching of 
his country parson. Sut, though he gave him 
credit for having something to say, and for 
saying what he ought to have said> he eame 
away, Sunday after Sunday, without a glimmer- 
ing of what he meant. This cannot now be so 
with you. You cannot mistake what I have 
endeavoured to convey. May God so guide your 
words and all your works, and so bless your 
daily and hourly carefulness over them, as to 
bring you eventually to ''the perfect man/' 
hinted at by St. James in the text, but sublimely 
explained by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians,^ as ''the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.^' Amen. 

* Eph. iv. 13. 
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** The fashion of this world passeth away." — 1 Coe. vii. 31. 

For a sermon respecting '^ Fashion ^^ these words 
supply the obvious text; and this for two 
reasons. In the first place, the term is used 
here more nearly than in any other passage of 
Holy Scripture in the sense which we must 
assign to it on this occasion : and, secondly, a 
principle is stated here, more useful than any 
other in enabling us to appreciate, to resist 
and overcome, the moral evils which beset us 
through the operation of Fashion. 

As to tie principle here stated, however we may 
define our subject presently, and taking ''fashion^' 
for the moment merely in that general popular 
sense which we all understand, we are conscious 
that it is transitory; and the consciousness that 
it is transitory helps us to put Fashion in its pro- 
per place, to estimate its right proportion in rela- 
tion to things permanent. To this aspect of the 
question we shall recur more than once, so as 
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to look at it more carefully. Meantime it strikes 
the true key-note for us at the beginning : it 
gives us the correct point of view, from which 
we may expect to survey with benefit all that is 
before us. We shall be compelled to traverse 
some very secular ground — some ground, in- 
deed, which is trivial. Hence it is well that 
our minds should be placed at the outset in 
an attitude which is serious and distinctively 
Christian. 

And now as to the word '^ fashion ^^ with 
which we must deal directly, it is not altogether 
easy to give precision to our general conscious- 
ness of what it means. Before we go further, 
we must look somewhat closely into the word and 
through the word, so that we may see what our 
subject is. Our first duty, in fact, is to seek for 
a definition. 

Even in the text the term is not employed 
precisely in the sense in which it is most 
customary for popular language to employ it 
now. ^^ The fashion of this world " here means 
simply the form of it — the arrangement of its 
parts — the phenomena of the world with which 
we are familiar. The form of this world will 
hereafter give place to a new form — 'the parts, 
now arranged in one way, will be rearranged 
in another way — the phenomena in " the world 
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to come '^ will be different. And this is the 
sense in which the word " fashion ^^ is always 
used in our English Bible. The '^ fashion '^ of a 
thing there simply denotes the ''form/* the 
appearance/' the '' manner ** of the thing.^ 
This is clearly not the sense in which we 
employ the term to-day: nor is there any 
passage in the English Sible where it is used 
in that sense^ though in this passage we are on 
the verg^ of it. And I believe the same thing 
may be said concerning our English Literature 
generally of the time to which our Authorized 
Version belongs. The word, in fact, as we may 
see by putting together various passages of 
Shakspere, was beginning to establish itself in 
its present position. 

It is worth while, however, to pause for an in- 
stant on this merely verbal point. Arresting the 



* " Thy hands have made me and faslvioned me," says 
Job. " The Lord looketh down npon the children of men : 
Be fashioneth all their hearts alike/' says the Psalmist. 
" Who shall change our vile body," says St. Paul, " that it 
may be fashioned like nnto His glorions body." Moses 
was directed to make the Tabernacle " according to the 
fashion showed him in the mount." When a wonderful 
miracle was wrought by Qirist, the exclamation was, 
" We never saw it on this fashion,*' When the Lord's 
Transfiguration took place, it is described by saying that 
" the fashion of His countenance was altered." 
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word in its course of transition to a larger and yet 
a more precise meanings we see that it denotes 
not a solid reality but merely a manner or mode 
of being. Taking the word to express what is 
best and highest in the manner or mode of 
human life, still ''the glories of our earthly 
state are shadows, not substantial things/' And 
this sense, indeed, the word ''fashion'^ never 
loses. Though it has been brought to mean 
more, it never includes the notion of anything 
fixed, solid, and substantial. And this, I believe,t 
is true of any term that we may use synony- 
mously with the term before us. There is a 
fashion in our manner of speaking of Fashion. 
The phrase with which we are familiar now is 
^^ good form'' What does that mean ? To say 
that this or that is according to '' good form,'' 
is very different from saying that it is according 
to good principle. In the latter case we refer 
to a Divine standard which cannot change : in 
the former, to a merely floating human opinion, 
which rests on no permanent basis at all. 

Another verbal point worthy of remark, as we 
pass on to the heart of our subject — and it is 
a curious point — is this, that while the word 
'' fashion '^ comes to us from that country, from 
whence some of our actual fashions have for a 
long period been derived, which, indeed, has 
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been recently called by a Frenchman, "the 
native country of Fashion/^ * the word there is 
not commonly employed in this sense. After it 
came to our shores it drifted off in due time to a 
secondary meaning, and fixed itself in our modem 
usage; but it did not so drift and adapt itself 
there. The word ^^f agony' once planted here, has 
developed and fructified. There another word, 
likewise of Latin origin, " la mode I' is used, j|.s we 
use " fashion,^' to denote the prevalent manner 
—the customary manner for the time — ^the 
manner, which is sure to change, but which, 
while it lasts, must be obeyed.^ 

On the whole, except to remind us of its 
shadowy nature, the word will not help us much 
towards a clear and religious view of the subject 
which is before us. Our best way of obtaining 
a definition of what Fashion is, will perhaps be to 

2 I believe by M. Charles Blano, whose recentlj pub- 
lished work, " L'Art dans la Parure et dans le Vetement/' 
contQJns some good and ingenious remarks on dress in 
connexion with individual and national character. 

s "Ea^cm is not, as some of our English dictionaries state, 
SadeSy but jo^^i a^d properly denotes "the make" of a 
thing — " la mani^re dont une chose est faite" ("Diction- 
uaire des Dictionnaires Fran9ais**). How far the word is 
from being employed in the same sense as /cuTiioti in 
EngHsh may be seen by such a phrase as "cette fa^on de 
porler n'est pas d'un bon usage." 
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consider^ by the help of certain instances, what 
Fashion is not. And if I turn for this purpose to 
the topic of dress, I by no means intend to imply 
that dress is the only topic — or, indeed, the most 
important — with which Fashion has to do. I 
only feel that it is obviously the most useful for 
the mere elucidation of our general subject. 

(1.) Now, first, the uniform of a soldier is not 
fashion. Neither is the dress of a monk. Or, to 
take another kindred illustration, the costume 
of the Society of Friends is not fashion. It is 
sometimes said indeed that the law which we call 
by this name has contrived to assert itself even 
within what seems the outward uniformity of that 
Society. This, however, can only be to a very 
small extent. We are conscious that in these 
cases it is not Fashion that we encounter, but 
something else ; and if we ask for the reasons of 
this consciousness, a little thought will soon sup- 
ply them. In these cases the uniformity of dress 
proceeds for its appointed period without receiv- 
ing any capricious influence of change from with- 
out : resistance is out of the question, and, if 
resistance were possible, it would not admit of 
degrees : there is no exercise of choice on the 
part of the individual wearer in reference to the 
form of what is worn : the phenomena with which 
we have to deal are the results of a fixed law* 
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(2.) To fulfil the conditions of what we mean 
by fashion there must be the element oi variation 
and change. For a time there must, of course 
be uniformity : without this there could be no 
fashion at all ; but each such period of unifor- 
mity is as truly prophetic of change, as is the 
case with the seasons of the year, or the rise of 
the tide, or the flight of migratory birds. When 
those birds come to us from a distant land, we 
know for certain that they will go again. And 
the parallel in this case is really somewhat close, 
with this difference, that we do not know pre- 
cisely when or how the fashions will depart> 
whereas in the other case observation and science 
have discovered much concerning the time and 
mode of departure. Still in each case we have 
to deal with a kind of instinct. Fashion is, per- 
haps, more nearly of the nature of instinct than 
any other broad fact in humanity. The love of 
change is a mode in which Society expresses itself 
inevitably, at least in civilized life. 

And here, let me add, is that thought which 
is suggested to us by the language of the text, 
which we ought to examine more precisely than 
we have done hitherto. Whatever form our social 
habits may assume for the time, it is sure to 
change. This fashion of the world will *^ pass 
away,^^ and will give place to another. The 
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language seems to be a metaphor taken from 
the stage. The scenes are shifted; the actors 
go when their part is played ; nothing that we 
see and hear remains with us long ; the interest 
of the matter is maintained by this perpetual 
change. If for a moment any notion of perma- 
nence seizes upon the mind, it is soon found to 
be a delusion. Fashion is a parable, reminding 
us of the familiar truths which fall on our ears 
at the saddest moments of life. '^ Man never 
continueth in one stay : he fleeth as it were a 
shadow : he hath but a short time to live : in 
the midst of life we are in death.'' 

(3.) And yet, changing as it is. Fashion is a 
fixed and most commanding law. This is a second 
characteristic which we must observe as care- 
fully as the first. While the temporary unifor- 
mity lasts, it is imperative. It must be obeyed. 
It may be pleasing or unpleasing, convenient 
or inconvenient; but, like the tide, it is irre- 
sistible, coming in large waves on the broad 
shore of society, running far inland, and filling 
the creeks where we should least expect to feel 
the presence of its power. 

Here, I think, we have suflSciently reached 
our definition, which is to be found through ob- 
serving this curious combination of variation and 
law. There is the greatest doubt as to the precise 
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form of change in whicli fashion will next come 
to us ; hut when it d6es come, it ^xercisea im- 
mediately a wide and undisputed sway, and 
finds willing and even eager suhjects ready for 
ohedience. Fashion is at once a most capricious 
and a most imperious Queen. 

(4.) But there is still a further point which we 
must touch, before we leave the ground of defi- 
nition, if we desire to apprehend the whole case 
in its application to Our times. 'A certain degree 
of civilization — ^and, apparently, a certain iind 
of civilization — must be reached before Fashion is 
set free to show its true character and exercise 
its full power. ' 

Some very curious questions come before 
us when we approach this part of our subject. 
Is there such a thing, for instance, as fashion 
among savages? Supposing it to be the result 
of a lawman inevitable inherent tendency — ^in 
human nature, we should expect it to manifest 
itself, in simpler forms indeed, but with equal 
clearness, everywhere. This, however, does not 
seem to be the case. The Red Indian appears 
to use his war-paint and his feathers in the same 
way as his ancestors used them before him. The 
picture in the Capitol at Washington of William 
Penn^s famous interview with the chiefs seems 
to tell us this. And here we come upon another 
h2 
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most curious fact. I mean the extraordinary 
rapidity with which Fashion will invade and 
introduce variety into a country which previously 
has been in this respect for ages invariable. 
Though there cannot be fashion, in its full 
development, without civilization, there may be 
a well developed civilization without fashion/ 
In various parts of Europe, fifty years ago, there 
were indigenous costumes, which had prevailed 
during a long period without any change. Now 
Fashion, stretching her hand from Paris, has 
touched those regions: and changes of dress 
pursue their course there, so far as the possibili- 
ties of the ca^e allow, in the same mode as else- 
where. And what is true of countries, as 
compared with one another, is equally true 
of classes of society within the same country. 
Domestic servants, fifty years ago, did not 
feel the necessity which they now feel of fol- 
lowing with eager steps the mode of the day. 
One of the most remarkable instances of this 
liability to sudden change in the outward garb 

^ On Tases and coins and in statues changes of fashion 
in the wearing of the hair among the Greeks and Romans 
can be distinctly traced. So, too, with regard to ancient 
changes of taste in jewellery. On the other hand I have 
been told that the chiio'Ti, and jpepZos among the Greeks 
never changed. 
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of social humanity, when the time is ripe for it, 
is to be found at this moment in Japan, where 
in the midst of a high civilization, and after an 
immemorial resistance to change, the familiar 
costume of our London streets is beginning to 
be copied. To some minds this is one of the 
saddest comedies of our human life : but I think 
it would be a more Christian view to regard it 
as an indication of our English responsibility. 

I doubt whether these changes which are now 
going on rapidly throughout the world can be 
altogether accounted for by our modern develop- 
ment of manufactures and trade, by frequency of 
travelling, by facility in the interchange of ideas, 
or by considerations of mere convenience. But 
speculation on these matters might carry us 
away from the ground of Religion. It was 
important to mention them, because they eluci- 
date the fact that this consideration of Fashion is 
specially a subject of our time. We have reached 
a period in the history of our national life when 
the Christian mind is inevitably drawn to this 
and kindred topics. Herein is the justification 
of this sermon — the justification of the course of 
sermons, within which the present discourse is 
allowed to have a place. 

Now in dealing with the subject religiously> 
in considering the temptations • which come to 
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US through the power of Fashion, the liability to 
sin which it involves, and the acftual harm which 
undoubtedly results from it, I think it would 
be a mistake to speak of it, as though this great 
power, which we are so ready to condemn, were 
altogether evil without any admixture. On the 
contrary it seems to me that in some respects it 
is positively good. 

The mere fact that it exists at all invests it 
with something of the claim of a law of human 
life. Certainly it is inevitably characteristic of 
the times to which we belong ; and these times 
cannot be without some superintending design 
of Providence. Human nature has its laws, 
irrespective of sin. The social life of any one 
age has tendencies inherently pertaining to it. 
Certain results arise out of the condition in which 
we are placed at any one time. This being so, 
we should be disposed to say that the harm of 
Fashion resides rather in abuse, than in the 
thing itself. We ought to be prepared to see 
some good in Fashion. We may even expect to 
find in it some religious advantages. 

(1.) Let us see how this is: and let us begin 
by going down to the lowest level. Let us take 
a view of the subject which is merely human, 
though not on that account of necessity an 
irreligious view. And, first, Fashion variea the 
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monotony of social li/Cy and adds greatly to 
its interest. Changing customs bring before 
the notice of the mind many things of real 
Value, that would otherwise be overlooked : and 
many things, through the operation of the 
same cause, are usefully laid up in the museum 
of the past. Thus, as the outward aspect of our 
civilization passes on from phase to phase, it 
leaves behind it a permanent and very sug- 
gestive record ; and in a real sense, though not 
in the highest sense. Fashion becomes part of 
the instruction of humanity. 

An illustration at this point is better than 
abstract arguments ; and a very fit one is sup- 
plied by the Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
In a great degree the church-building of those 
ages was a fashion, as, perhaps, is the case 
partly with our church-building now. I have 
no wish to depreciate the religious motives 
which were at work of old in the production 
of those edifices that are a glory to our land. 
I am quite aware also, that in dealing with this 
subject we have to do with art of a very high 
order: and the relation of Fashion to Art is a 
subject which, if time made it possible, might 
be pursued with advantage. Yet, allowing for 
all this religious enthusiasm, firmly believing in 
the artistic growth which went on through, 
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regular stages from the tenth eentary to the 
fifteenth, still we know that, nnderl jing all this, 
was Fashion. The phenomena have all the cha- 
racteristics which we associate .with that word. A 
change came at a certain time, we hardly know 
why: a change arising easily, no doubt, from 
something which had preceded : but it came ; and 
when it came it was pervading and imperious. 
At any one period a peculiar mode of building 
prevailed throughout Europe, each style fol- 
lowing the last without confusion, and being 
followed by another in an orderly manner, which 
might almost be compared to the succession of 
the seasons. The parallel, indeed, is curiously 
exact. Just as our primroses appear in the hedges, 
all over the country, at one particular time of 
spring — just as the meadow-saffron, wherever it 
is found, has its own time in autumn for giving 
colour to the fields — so can we trace a uniform 
law of progression, throughout the kingdom, 
in architectural styles. Each was consistent 
with itself, and different from those which went 
before and came after, though always with 
reminiscences of the past and predictions of 
the future, which arc sufficient to keep up a 
charming sense of continuity. And if in dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, during parts of these 
centuries, styles of architecture fell into diverging 
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national forms, this is only an exemplification 
of the same truth in another of its aspects. 

Surely from all this there results a perma- 
nent advantage to future ages. We possess, 
through this operation of change in prevailing 
taste, a varied and most attractive record of the 
past, written in stone. Architecture is the ex- 
pression of social life : and if these gradations 
had not marked our ancient buildings, we 
should have been far weaker than we are 
in our power of reproducing and appreciating 
the history of those who preceded us. And 
what is true of architecture is true, in a lesser 
degree, of costume. Take as an illustration 
of the whole subject what we find in Worces- 
ter Cathedral, where we can see within a 
few yards of each other the crypt of Bishop 
Wulfstan, which seems to bring us into the 
very presence of the Norman Conquest, the 
tomb of King John with recumbent eflSgy in 
regal habiliments, and the rich panelling of the 
monumental chapel of Prince Arthur, erected on 
the very verge of the Reformation. Had it not 
been for Fashion, we should have been destitute 
of this lively and eloquent lesson of English 
History. 

(•2.) And to glance in passing at another of 
its advantages — for in candour all its advan- 
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tages should be noted — ^it evidently stimulates 
manufactures and trade, promotes the remune- 
rative employment of many persons, and gives 
an impulse to inventiveness. It will hardly be 
expected that the economic side of our subject 
should be dwelt on at any length in a sermon. 
Let it suffice to quote what was written by an 
essayist on this point before the time when 
we reckon Political Economy to have been born. 
'* It must be very surprising/' says the writer, 
on having his mind suddenly turned to the 
subject, ^'to consider how far the Vanity of 
mankind has laid itself out in dress, what a 
prodigious number of people it maintains, and 
what a circulation of money it occasions. 
Providence in this case makes use of the folly 
which we will not give up, and it becomes 
instrumental to the support of those who are 
willing to labour.'^ * 

(3). But again we derive from this cause a 
benefit of a totally diflferent kind. To those 
who wish to live an orderly simple Christian 
life, so that the mind may not be disturbed by 
minor matters, such as those which concern 
dress, surely it is a benefit to have some such 
things fixed and determined for them. As the 

5 The " Spectator/' No. 478. 
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case stands, subjects which might otherwise 
occupy a great deal of thought, and might 
either excite incessant scruples or stimulate a 
never-resting love of display, are taken out of 
the region of individual choice. Imagine a 
world of civilized people without Fashion under 
its aspect of uniformity. I find it difficult to 
imagine such a thing at all; but suppose, in 
this matter of costume, each person to dress 
according to mere individual whim, each follow- 
ing some separate view of what is fit and 
becoming. The world would become a great 
fancy ball. Simply to state the case is enough 
to show that some advantages result from a 
prevalent mode, which holds sway for the time. 
The mete existence of fashion sets some trouble- 
some questions at rest and leaves the mind 
free, accepting such things as a matter of 
course, to treat them with the indifierence that 
belongs to them. 

(4.) This brings us to a further point which 
is worthy of our notice. Fashion is a test and 
a training in more ways than one, and this both 
collectively and individually. 

Fashion in any age must be, more or less, a re- 
flection of the character of the age. But I am 
here rather viewing it as a part of the experience 
of the age, as an opportunity for trying experi- 
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ments, so that that which is bad may be set aside 
as not worthy of reproduction, and that which 
is good may be learnt for all future time. We 
are here in contact with a question which might 
allure us very far, if we were to stop now to 
search for its answer. What is the proper rela^ 
Hon of Fashion to Public Opinion ? Again we 
must deal only with instances. Once hard- 
drinking was the fashion, once swearing was 
the fashion, once duelling was the fashion, in 
society calling itself polite. May we not hope 
that in these respects we have learnt from the 
varying phases of human life something which 
henceforth we shall never forget ? Or, to take 
another instance, equally to our purpose, the 
reign gf Charles II. was a time when fashion, 
and prevalently in very bad forms, had peculiar 
power. Jiist then, while many things in this 
social torrent became '^ a nuisance and a national 
disgrace,'^ one good thing was so urged on 
by this impulse as to grow into a permanent 
benefit. It became at this time the fashion to 
be scientific. ^* The revolutionary spirit ceasing 
to operate in politics began to exert itself in 
physics. In the year 1660 the Royal Society 
was founded. In a few months experimental 
science became all the mode. All classes were 
hurried along by the prevailing sentiment. It 
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was almost necessary to the character of a fine 
gentleman to have something to say about 
air-pumps and telescopes. Even fine ladies 
thought it becoming to afiect a taste for 
science/'* These words are partially quoted 
from our most brilliant modern historian : and 
when we read them, we feel that it is not too 
much to say that Fashion became an early 
handmaid to that Physical Science which, if it 
reigns somewhat intolerantly over a considerable 
extent of the intellectual world, has filled our 
lives with unnumbered blessings. 

As to the manner in which this influence 
becomes a test and a training to the individual, 
the question is perpetually arising, How will 
such and such a person behave in the presence 
of a law which is at once so capricious and so 
imperious? But this question introduces ijs 
at once to the next part of our subject. Let us 
now proceed to consider the evils and dangers 
of Fashion, and finally the remedies of those 



8 " In this," adds Lord Macaulay, " as in every great 
stir of the human mind, there was, doubtless, something 
that might well move a smile. It is the universal law 
that whatever pursuit, whatever doctrine, becomes fashion- 
able, shall lose a portion of that dignity which it had pos- 
sessed while it was confined to a small but earnest minority, 
and was loved for its own sake alone." — ^Vol. i. p. 319. 
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evils, or^ at leasts the preeaations to be taken 
against those dangers. 

(1.) Among the evils resulting from Fashion 
I am inclined to name^ in the first plaee^ undue 
preoccupation of mind. Under the pressure of 
this law the thoughts are mastered by subjects 
that are not worthy to exercise any such mas- 
tery at all. In the presence of this power we 
become trivial, when we would willingly be 
serious. We are naturally desirous to do what 
is deemed by the majority to be proper and in 
good taste. We do not like to be left behind 
when others are moving forward. Yet, all the 
while, we wish to be conscientious. I take this 
for granted. If any here are determined to 
follow t^e custom in vogue, the taste and habit 
of the day, whether they feel it to be right 
Of wrong, they have already taken out of this 
sermon the power of doing them any good. But 
if Conscience hesitates, while Fashion draws 
us strongly, the consequence is great imeasiness 
of mind : and such struggles are not only dis- 
tressing, but from their vagueness involve very 
grave temptation. 

And these feelings penetrate into places, and 
assert themselves at seasons, to which they do 
not naturally belong. If the truth were told, if 
a careful self-examination were followed by an 
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open confession, we should hear curious revela- 
tions of even religious minds preoccupied, unse1>- 
tled^ and made trivial from this cause during 
service at Church. Do I say that such disturb- 
ance of mind is more .to be blamed than that 
which takes place with the man of business at the 
same time, who brings the anxious calculations 
of the week within the sacred building on 
Sunday, or with the politician who, while he 
seems to be engaged in prayer is dreaming 
over the party movements of the time ? Not 
so. But in the other cases the incentives to 
wajrward wandering of the thoughts are absent; 
in this case they are pr<esent; and thus the 
gossamer speculations of fashion float through 
the brain far too easily in combination with 
the very sound of the words of the Prayer 
Book/ 

7 A note may contain two extracts, wliich could not 
with propriety be quoted in preaching. The " Spectator** 
(No. 460) has the following : — " I cannot help remarking 
on the excellent memories of those devotionists who, npon 
retiring fi:om church, shaU give a particular' account how 
two or three hundred people were dressed, a thing, by 
reason of its variety, so difficult to be digested and fixed 
in the head, that it is a miracle to me how two poor hours 
of divine service can be time sufficient for so elaborate an 
undertaking, the duty of the place, too, being jointly, and 
no doubt, oft pathetically, performed along with it." 
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Clearly all this is unfavourable to a religious 
condition of the mind ? And whence does all 
this come? Simply because some one, not 
specially worthy of respect, or some mere acci- 
dent, has, through the law of imitation, caused 
a change in outward apparel. Let us think 
here of the origin of new fashions. It helps us 
to put a right estimate on our subject. Those 
changes come from no noble beginning. They 
represent no great principle. A venal pen ; an 
adroit and persuasive pencil ; a little courage, or 
a great deal of vanity, on the part of a few who 
will exhibit the novelty to advantage; and 
presently there is a flutter and a fresh excite- 
ment in every capital of Europe.' 

(2.) It follows from all this, in the next place, 
that fashion involves ^pecuniary loss, and this in 
two ways, first by causing capricious dis- 

Nor would it be quite just to confine sucli criticism to one 
sex. M. Blanc (p. 174) quotes the following from La 
Bruy^re : — " Iphis voit k I'eglise un Soulier d'une nouvelle 
mode : il regarde le sien et en rougit j il ne se croit plus 
habill^; il ^tait venu k la messe pour s'y montrer et il 
se cache. Le voil^ retenu par le pied dans sa chambre tout 
le jour.** 

8 If no mercenary motives were at work to force the 
fashion, and it were left to follow its own natural law, the 
results would probably be very different from those which 
we see. 
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tnrbances of industrial employment, and next by 
creating a great temptation to extravagance. 

As to the first, I will again avoid any linger- 
ing on the economic side of our subject, and 
will simply quote what follows the words I 
quoted before from a familiar essayist.' A 
sentence was brought forward to illustrate a fact 
which cannot be doubted, that Fashion does 
useful service to manufactures and trade; but 
there is a correlative and contrasted fact in the 
harm which it also works. That which is 
'^ founded in vanity^' says this writer, is left 
''poor by the light inconstancy of its nature. 
The variableness of fashion turns the stream 
of business, which flows from it, now into 
one channel, and now into another, so that 
the different sets of people sink or flourish 
in their turns by it.'* This was written 
when our industrial life was on a far smaller 
scale, and with far less serious complications, 
than at present. The names of such places 
as Coventry and Spitalfields, Macclesfield and 
Luton, may remind those who have watched 
such things of recent years, how large an 
amount of distress may be diffused among the 
families of the poor by the wanton hand of 
Fashion* 

• The " Spectator," No. 478. 

I 
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And if the families of the labouring classes 
are hurt in this way, the families of the higher 
ranks are hurt likewise. Here we come to the 
temptations to extravagance which arise from this 
cause. The imperious power of change cannot 
be said to add much to the happiness and comfort 
of domestic life. And I am speaking now of 
tBis power in its reference to other things that 
cost money, besides the mere apparel of the body. 
Something was said above of the curious 
problem which may present itself to a con- 
scientious person who desires to discover how to 
be suflSciently within the mode of the day with 
due regard to economy. But what if there be 
no conscientiousness? What if the prevalent 
mode is to be followed at all hazards, without 
any regard to economy? It is evident that 
in such cases extreme domestic disaster may 
be the result, with heavy guilt resting on those 
who have surrendered their lives to vanity and 
folly. 

(3.) This brings us face to face with a third 
great evil, in the cruelty of Fashion. And this 
is not at all too harsh a word to use for what is 
meant, as we may soon perceive, if we allow our 
thoughts to wander through a variety of topics 
to the consequences arising from this ope cause. 
Let us take three very obvious instances. Two 
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persons are moving together, in the same rank 
of life, and in the same social circle. There i& 
no difference in culture or in anything worthy 
of true esteem; but the one is rich and the 
other poor. The one glides easily and with 
a smile in the midst of the admiration Which 
the results of wealth can procure. The other 
cannot do this ; and till human nature is very 
much changed, the wounds inflicted by such 
contrasts will be very deep. Or take the case 
of late hours. I enter into no question as to 
how far such lateness is inevitable, or from 
what cause it arises. At all events it is the * 
fashion. But perhaps it is worth while to 
remember that what can be done easily in a 
large establishment, with a great number of 
servants^ is done with considerable difficulty when 
the scale of domestic resources is mueh re- 
stricted. And if real hardship is thus brought 
upon domestic servants, what are we to say of 
tradesmen, and of those who work imder them, 
when some fashion is at its height, and when 
certain effects must be produced, whatever they 
cost, at a given time in a given place? We 
have here before us one of the common- 
places of the subject; but if some parts of 
the slavery of life are so commonplace, that 
they cause us little thought, this is no proof 
I 2 
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that the evil is small, but a strong proof that 
it is great. 

Let it be noted that all selfishness is craeltj^ 
and that subservience to Fashion is in itself a 
selfish habit of 'mind. At first sight indeed 
the fashion of the world might appear to be 
sympathetic ; but it is not so in any true sense. 
On the contrary, it has all the characteristics of 
selfishness. The language which the determined 
votary of Fashion uses to himself is this — " I 
will do what others do (in other words, I will 
do what I like) whatever becomes of those 
around me.^' Can anything be more difierent 
from the language of Christian Ethics, which 
bids us "weep with them that weep," and 
charges every man to "look not on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of 
others ''? 

(4.) And other kindred texts of Scripture, 
if we read them thoughtfully, place us con- 
sciously in the presence of a fourth evil that 
results from Fashion. " Become not the slaves 
of men," says St. Paul in this same chapter. 
Fashion does us harm and tends to degrade us, 
because it draws us on into certain courses of 
conduct and certain modes of speech through 
the process of mere imitation. I refer to modes 
of speech, because this is a part of our subject 
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which must not be forgotten. How often does 
it happen that this power, 

"Whom man, for his own hurt, permits to reign," 

shifting and changing, but always domineering, 

" Holds a nsnrp'd dominion o*er his tongue, 

Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace. 
And, when accomplish^ in her wayward school^ 
Calls gentleman whom she has made a fool." 

So writes one of our most religious poets, pro- 
voked, very naturally, into sarcasm.* Stating 
the matter more calmly and more gently, we 
must pronounce that this paltry imitation, 
whether it be in speech or in conduct, is the 
very antithesis of that dignified independence 
which is one of the great features of Christian 
character. Christ came to deliver us from this 
bondage and to " make us free.^' 

To sum up the case against Fashion in one 
word, she seeks to guide our life by setting 
before us 2l false standard. The Bible says that 
whatsoever we do, whether it be great or small, 
we are to do it "to the glory of God/^ that 
all things are to be done "to edifying,'' all 
things " decently and in order /' that we are to 

* Cowper, " Conversation.'* 
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'' please '^ our neighbour for his moral '^ profit/^ 
Now the vogue of the 'day tells us to do this or 
that, not because it is right, not because it is fit- 
ting, not because of any honour to God, or any 
benefit to man, hut according to a floating, 
changing rule, which is this day one thing and 
to-morrow another. The wind blows from a 
new quarter, and immediately the canvas is 
spread, and that way the ship must go with all 
her sails set. It may be right, but it may 
equally be wrong. We must have fashion by all 
means — fashion, if possible, in connexion with 
what is good — ^but, at any rate, fashion. Now 
all this carries within it the seeds of possible 
degradation. I spoke just now of Public Opinion 
rising through the action, or rather through the 
opportunity, of fashion. This may be, if good 
influences are at work. But what if bad in- 
fluences are at work ? What if Public Opinion 
falls through the action of Fashion? There is 
no immunity from evil consequences as well as 
good consequences in the operation of such a law. 
Bad customs, once thought obsolete, may come 
back under the patronage of Fashion. 

We are brought now, in the last part of this, 
discussion, to the question of precautions and 
remedies against the danger and the harm of 
this power. What has been already said will 
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guide us readily to some conclusions, which, if 
very simple, are at all events practical. 

(1.) It is to be observed, in the first place, 
that mere resistance will not meet the case. 
This solution of a difficult problem is far too 
easy. Mere eccentricity would only be curing 
one evil by adopting another, with this further 
disadvantage, that it would supply a better 
opportunity of fostering conceit and self-will. 
Moreover, by absolute withdrawal the means of 
€bcerting influence may be lost. A Christian, 
to do good in the world, must, in things in- 
different, be in contact with the world. If he 
merely contradicts it, he may, very probably, 
fail to persuade. In one of the most solemn 
and awful passages of the Gospels the Saviour 
speaks thus : — " I pray not that Thou shouldest 
take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil. They are 
not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world.'* Let it be remembered, too, that a con- 
spicuous exception may make the sway of the 
world all the more powerful by affording oppor- 
tunity for ridicule. On many occasions it is 
necessary, in some degree, to yield in order to 
conquer. It is probably a good rule to be '^ ever 
in the rearward of the fashion,*' yet not alto- 
gether out of its reach. Showing thus that 
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such things are of no real moment we can 
call attention to the fact that other things are 
higher ; and by not causing irritation^ and not 
weakening ourselves by being peculiar, may have 
some chance of being heard. Through eccentric 
resistance we might magnify the value of such 
things, and attract to them an attention which 
they do not deserve. Supposing the subject- 
matter to be indifferent, such a question comes 
within the range of another apostolic precept. 
To be in the fashion is nothing ; to be out of 
the fashion is nothing. To keep the law of 
God, to walk in charity, to be '^ a new creature 
in Christ Jesus'' — this is everything. That which 
is here suggested, in fact, is the law of modera- 
tion^ I venture to say that it is well, in many 
cases, to take the rubrics of society as we find 
them, npt to put into them a greater doctrinal 
significance than they intrinsically possess, and 
by observing them with simplicity and under 
reserve, to bring them down to their proper 
level and denude them of importance. 

(2.) Another principle is expressed by such a 
phrase as the law of fitness. Each one of us has 
a place of his own, or her own, in the world, God 
is the author, not of confusion, but of order. '^ A 
large part of the problem is solved for me," a 
Christian may wisely say to himself, '' by calmly 
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considering what is fit forme in the place where 
I am. If I am poor, for instance, it is folly to 
ape the rich ; and by moving from my natural 
position I shall infallibly involve myself in. diffi- 
culties.'^ Take the case of a young man at coU 
lege. Certain things are done by those who are 
leaders, though they do not deserve to be foU 
lowed ; and others must do the same. No mat- 
ter how great the absurdity; no matter how 
far the future may be compromised by present 
extravagance ; no matter how serious the distress 
caused at home — it is the approved mode — it 
must be accepted and obeyed." Or take the 
case of the woman now becoming elderly, who 
wishes still to be ranked among the young, and 
dresses as if she were so ranked. Each new 
fashion is adopted in its extremest form to hide 
what is inevitable. But it is hardly prudent to 
pursue this topic further. The folly of old age 
in imitating youth has always been a theme of 
satirists; and if a sermon becomes a satire, it 
leaves its high office for one that is lower. 

Of course, obedience to the law of fitness re- 
quires moral courage. In life at coUiege, to be 
at all isolated, to be regarded as singular, to be 

> The changes of fashion in games and amnsements at 
Oxford and Cambridge are described in the Eev. C. Worda- 
wpriib's " Social Life at the Universities," pp. 164r- 205. 
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thought wanting in proper spirit, to be thought 
defective in appreciating the canons of taste^ is 
to a young man a trial extremely difficult to 
resist. But if he is brave enough to consider 
steadily what is fitted for himself and to act 
accordingly, he has risen in dignity, he is almost 
sure to be respected, he has overcome a tempta-^ 
tion, and has done something towards setting 
himself to walk steadily on the Christian side 
of life. And in the other instance, to accept 
cheerfully the changing tint of the hair upon 
the brow, to see with equanimity the wrinkle 
that is now distinctly visible, to be calmly con- 
scious that the elasticity of the step is not now 
what it was — all this may require some courage. 
But how unwise to indulge vain regrets for what 
each day recedes further into the distance ! And 
what a mistake it is to lose sight of the great 
and encouraging fact, that, as years advance, a 
wider experience is gained for doing good to 
others — that now is really the time not to follow 
but to lead, and to set the fashion of Christian 
living ! 

(3.) This brings us to a third principle, 
which may be described as the law of sympathy. 
If the law of moderation is a general guide in this 
difficulty, if the law of fitness helps us to the 
adoption of convenient rules, this third law con- 
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ducts us to something deeper. The thought of 
the religious interests of others, the recollection 
of the influence which we may possibly exercise 
over them, can never be absent from the truly 
religious mind. Nothing, indeed, is more dis- 
tinctively characteristic of the Gospel morality 
than a tender and scrupulous regard to the 
consciences of those who surround us. To be 
the cause, without necessity, even of any suffer- 
ing to others — to become guilty of cruelty 
through mere thoughtlessness — ^is an affront to 
the Beligion of Christ. When we find that our 
conduct involves such consequences, it clearly 
needs some rectification. Still more, when there 
is a possibility of our leading others into temp- 
tation, entangling them among thorny scruples, 
giving countenance to what in them would be 
wrong, though it may abstractedly be right in 
us. '' If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, 
now walkest thou not charitably .'' '^ I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.'^ No principle, I believe, is 
more useful towards helping us to steer our 
course safely in this perilous navigation, than 
such sympathetic regard towards others. Through 
this religious action of the heart religious light 
comes into the mind. Nothing is more surely 
rewarded than Christian sympathy. Our own 
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path over delicate and perplexing ground be- 
comes clear and easy^ because we desire that 
the path of our neighbours may be clear and easy 
likewise. 

Let it be borne in mind, however, that in 
order to keep this sympathy fresh and to educate 
it till it becomes an abiding sense of responsi- 
bility, it is needful to take time, to exercise 
thought, to make inquiries and to foster a spirit 
of watchfulness. Mere attendance at fashionable 
Church Services will not suffice as a corrective to 
the fashionable dangers of a London Season, 
though the two can be combined very easily 
together. To meet these evils there must be 
solitary prayer, strict searching of the heart, 
quiet meditation, with opportunity given to 
God's Holy Word for exercising its cooling, 
calming influence te our feverish spirits. Our 
Lord's advice belongs not to one season ouly, 
but to all seasons, and especially the busiest 
and most exciting : " Come ye yourselves into a 
desert place and rest awhUe,'' says our gracious 
Saviour: *'for,'' it is added, 'Hhere were many 
coming and going y and there was no leisure so 
much as to eat/' 

(4.) Finally, we must remember that with 
which we began, that " the time is shorty^ that all 
fashions are transient ^ and that it is only for 
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a few years at the most that any one of as can 
have much to do with any one of them. And 
for the taking of this fact, too, into the mind 
some thought is demanded. It requires a long 
time, brethren, to learn that time is short. But 
thought and time so employed are rewarded. 
We acquire in this way the Christian fiiculty 
of so arranging the complicated phenomena of 
our social existence, as to be able to view them 
in their true perspective. 

O how the aspect of these outward things is 
changed, when we perceive how short is the 
path before each one of us, how soon it will be 
trodden to the end, how certain that our foot-* 
steps will never come back ! The world of 
fashion will go on, re-fashioning itself with new 
excitements, new beauties, new follies, every 
year : but each separate person in this world of 
fashion is alone, and alone for a brief season only; 
and then he departs, leaving this world behind, 
and going to that other world of which we know 
very little, but of which we cannot imagine 
Fashion to be the Queen, or even the servant. 

The conclusion to which we have been brought, 
after surveying most imperfectly a subject of 
extreme interest, is certainly not wonderful or 
profound. We are placed at the close simply on 
the ground of commonplace Christianity. But 
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if our best safety and help are to bo found simply 
bere^ this is no bad result to have reached ; for 
it seems to show that Our Religion is one that 
will wear well in the midst of all sorts of changes : 
and herein, I venture to say, is a decisive proof 
of its divinity. The ordinary exercises of the 
Christian life — private prayer — self-examina- 
tion — conscientious regard for others — ^watchful 
care lest we be the cause of their going astray — 
cultivation of thoughtful sympathy — a well- 
balanced moderation on our own part — constant 
efforts to maintain, as habits of the mind, a 
sense of the presence of God, a sense of the 
shortness of life, a sense of the value of time, a 
sense of responsibility — ^this discipline of life is 
just what has always been inculcated by those 
who lovingly believe in our Redemption by 
Christ, and reverently look upward for the 
teaching of His Spirit : and this discipline of 
life is just what we require in the present 
instance. Whatever be thp benefits of Fashion, 
and it has not been by any means denied that 
there are such benefits, the evils of Fashion press 
very seriously upon us all : and the safeguards 
against these evils, and the remedies for them, 
are, through God^s mercy, likewise, within the 
reach of all. 
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" Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit 
was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons, and in the market daily 
with them that met with him. Then certain philosophers 
of the Epicureans, and of the Btoicks, encountered him. 
And some said. What will this babbler say P other some. 
He ^eemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods : because 
he preached unto them Jesus, and the resurrection." — ^Acrs 
xvii. 16—18. 

On or about the year of our Lord 54, a vessel 
sailing over the ^gean Sea drops her anchor in 
the deep waters of the Piraeus, and disembarks 
a solitary Jew. Umioticed and unknown he 
makes his way straight &om its harbour to the 
heart and capital of classic Greece. St. Paul, 
fresh from the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
scales newly fallen &om his eyes, the voice 
divine still ringing in his ears, fired with holy 
zeal in his Master's cause, soul all on flame with 
'' constraining love of Christ,^' enters Athens I 
Athens, the university of Greece and Bome ! 
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Athens, core and centre of the intellectual, po- 
litical, social, worldly, luxurious life of the day ! 
Athens, in which Art and Science pre-eminently 
flourished! Athens, in which philosophy, culture, 
civilization and the varied products of highly 
trained minds found their congenial sphere and 
exercise. In what other centre of the world of 
those far-ofiF times was a larger treasure of in- 
tellectual wealth to be met with than in the 
metropolis of Greece ? Waiting for Silas and 
Timotheus, fellow-helpers in the Lord's work, 
he has leisure to explore the ciiy and to 
make his mental comments on what on all 
sides invited attention. In no fanatic or indis- 
criminating spirit, — ^not, I venture to think, in 
that which would be called Puritan, ascetic or 
austere, — does he condemn the achievements of 
genius, the master-pieces of Art, the supreme 
eflForts of gifts given to be cultivated; still less 
does he refuse to recognize certain phases of social 
life which are perhaps inseparable from, and 
the outcome of man's gregarious and consorting 
inclinations. He looks on all he sees with the 
sober estimate of a Christian and with the 
tempered judgment of a converted man. All 
that is glorious in architecture, beautiful in 
art, graceful in conception, finished in design, 
is not for sweeping and unsparing denunciation. 
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Of cultivated mind himself, of refined taste 
and no ordinary power of perception, we are 
not to say that what he beheld afibrded him 
no aesthetic enjoyment. We have no reason 
to think that he contemplated a crusade against 
certain conditions of social life, as if these 
were radically and intrinsically evil, and must 
be plucked up root and branch. He was not 
enchained or ensnared by the sight of what 
artist and sculptor sought to embody. The 
temper and tone of his discourse on Mars* Hill> 
is a very model of judicious and loving appeal 
to a higher and nobler life. He, who in one 
hour cut adrift from the past, and with eyes 
opened on a world unseen, lifted into a new 
sphere of consciousness, counted ^^ all things but 
dross for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord,^^ looked henceforward 
on the world in its true light. He was no 
Iconoclast who would shatter in pieces the 
noblest productions of the sculptor's chisel. 
He would not teach that Christianity and Art 
are antagonistic and irreconcileable, but he makes 
Art itself pass through the strait gate of a 
judgment and' criticism based on the same 
fundamental principles. The Spirit of Christ 
applied to the creations of Art, with which 
Athens abounded, neither recognizes nor allows 

K 
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an exclusively aesthetic or purely artistic im- 
pression derived from them. Divorced from^as 
it is capable pf, deep religious or moral senti- 
ment, there is no- abyss of degradation into 
which Art might not fall. It may be made the 
vehicle, in subtle and refined guise, of all that 
stimulates passion and ministers to what is purely 
sensual, or it may elevate and ennoble senti- 
ment. In his way of thinking, — and who would 
say St^Paul was wrong? — he cannot dissever Art 
from that of which it may be made the expres- 
sion. In the master-pieces of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles he sees the creations of paganism 
embodying passion, sustaining polytheism. That 
city so adorned, so magnificent, so rich in all 
that made a Lucian, on his first visit to it, 
exclaim, "I gaze with wonder and rapture on 
all the glory,*' was to the judgment of St. Paul 
and to his saddened contemplation — Karel^Xov, 
'* full of idols,*' and when the religion of Christ 
as represented in the servant of Christ, came in 
contact with all that made Athens world-famed, 
it did not so much condemn as apply a standard 
to it. When the great apostle looked upon it, 
in the expressive language of the more literal 
rendering of the Greek, ^' it set his spirit on 
edge.*' 

What gave this servant of the Lord a moral 
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«hock, and "set his spirit en edge"? What 
was the impression made upon his mind^ and 
deepened by residence in Athens ? In the midst of 
apparent "religiousness/' outward veneration for 
what was sacred, a superstitious reverence, and 
multiplied places, as well as objects, of devotion, 
they knew not, and therefore did not acknow- 
ledge the one only and true God. There is in 
every heart, I believe, a profound conviction of 
the existence of God in some or other form. 
The human mind, in its groping after the un- 
known, surrounds itself with idols. So it ever 
will ; each man having his own God, until the 
soul's truest, deepest want be met and satisfied. 
Rising up on high, crowning Sunium's pro- 
montory with its white columns, stood the 
temple of Minerva, her spear and shield flashing 
forth the sunshine, dear and familiar landmark 
to sailors nearing the shores of home. Hard by, 
at the very gate of Athens, stood the image of 
Neptune holding his trident. You pass the 
temple of Ceres, and quickly the eye is arrested 
by the statues of Jupiter, Apollo, Mercury, the 
Muses, Bacchus, god of revelry. Passingthese, St. 
Paul finds himself in the midst of an animated 
scene. Temples, altars, statues surround him. 
Streets and public squares abound. Colonnades 
and cloisters, decorated with lavish art, invite 
K 2 
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the news-loving amd gossiping Athenian to seek 
shelter amid broad-spreading plane-trees and 
cool delicious fountains from burning rays of 
summer suns, or icy blasts of winter. The 
greater part of the heart and centre of Athens 
was covered with, occupied by the Agora, 
corresponding in many particulars and in its ^ 
object to our modern Clubs. The Agora trans- 
lated " market^' was really the centre of Athenian 
life. Here statesmen and orators, conservatives 
and reformers, naval and military, artists and 
poets, travelled and recluse, wits and authors, 
the country gentleman and man of leisure, 
the Epicurean and Stoic, the gourmand and 
gamester, the cehbate and married, literati and 
pleasure-seekers, met and enjoyed the society 
they sought. No sum was thought too great 
to make the Agora the perfection of comfort. 
The walls were decorated with paintings of 
exquisite finish. Every niche was filled with a 
statue. A Solon, Conon, Demosthenes, repre- 
sented lawgivers, warriors, orators. The Muses 
personified Art and Science. An Apollo, Venus, 
and Bacchus were divinities, not without ardent 
and devoted worshippers. Every taste was gra- 
tified, every want immediately supplied, every 
whim respectfully humoured. Every god on 
Olympus answering to some idol in the Athenian 
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hearty so found its representative in the Agora, 
that the Satirist 'remarked, "It was easier to 
find a god than a man in Athens/^ Proud of 
their buildings the Athenians vied one with 
another, to compass and command within them 
all that was luxurious, in forms gross or refined. 
For the more learned and studious there was 
the " Athenaeum ^^ of Epicurus, with its plot 
of quiet garden and air of seclusion, where 
the mmmum honum of human existence might 
in faint degree be realized, in the conscious- 
ness of select and tranquil pleasure. In painted 
cloisters, frescoed with stirring scenes of wars, 
with portraits of heroes of many a glorious 
battle and victories renowned, others found 
a congenial resort. Delicate dishes, and per- 
fection of culinary art gave other nooks of the 
Agora their recommendation. A Pausanias, 
fifty years later, scrutinized all he saw in the 
dry spirit of an antiquarian. The mind of the 
philosophic Cicero rested on and revelled in 
the Agora with the satisfaction of gratified taste. 
The spectacle filled the mind of the Christian 
convert with pain and sadness. He saw self- 
indulgence encouraged; tastes pampered; life 
lived out for this world, as if there were no life 
to come. He saw in increasing luxuiy — ^the 
product of increased civilization — a prophecy 
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and monitor of national decay. His eye was not 
blinded to the reality of things. Forms of 
earthly beauty, words of human wisdom, a life 
intent on softness, ease, and comfort ; oblivion of 
the outer world, and the claims of fellow- 
creatures ; a narrowing up of expansive sympa- 
thies, and giving conge to conscience, for him 
this had no charm, no attraction, no reality. 
In all this *^The Unknown God'^ was not 
honoured. It was itself the reason why that 
God was unknown. The symbol of the Cross 
was not there. There was both the use of what 
God so freely gives to cultivate and enjoy, and 
there was the abuse in the multiplication of 
idols. The conviction forced upon his mind, 
the overpowering thought which filled his soul, 
.was one of sorrow mingled with pity, of 
indignation tempered with regret. It seemed 
to be a worldliness unqualified; enjoyment of 
life unsanctified; taste, habit of thought un- 
leavened : the use and the abuse, and he yearned 
to lift the world-loving, pleasure-seeking, idol- 
worshipping Athenian into the consciousness of 
a nobler life, a more consecrate spirit, and grander 
destinies. 

Bear with me, wJiilst strictly in connexion with 
the delicate and difficult subject assigned to me 
to treat of in this metropolitan pulpit, I proceed 
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to show how certain schools of thought took their 
rise amid such a state of society, and found in 
Athens a natural and congenial soil for growth 
and fruit. The religious life of a people cannot 
but take its tone from prevailing conditions of 
its social life, as a stream is stained with the 
soil of the banks through which its current 
glides. It is in the heated atmosphere of great 
centres, in collision of mind with mind, thought 
with thought, that you look for the origin of 
sects, for founders of schools of philosophy. 
The solitary thinker in some spot far removed 
from intercourse with the world of men attracts 
but little attention, inspires but few disciples. 
It is in the great world-centres of mental and 
intellectual activity that impulse is given to 
questions which cannot but have a commanding 
interest. How often it is the life that suggests 
the creed, not the creed that governs the life. 
How often men believe what they wisA to 
believe, not what they are bidden accept. How 
often their belief is the product of their habits 
and the justification of their life. How readily 
they embrace and acquiesce in views which 
harmonize with their natural tendencies, and 
seem to insure them against possible retribution. 
It is not so remarkable, as it is natural that 
two great schools of philosophy which largely 
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influenced the religion of Greece should have 
been cradled and fondled in Athens. Foremost 
of these, with which St. Paul was brought 
immediately into contact, was that distin- 
guished by the title of Epicurean. Ordinarily, 
and ignorantly, the word " epicurean ^' is asso- 
ciated with, and limited to the voluptuary : to 
the man of pampered appetite and indulged 
sense, as opposed to what is frugal, temperate, 
and sparing. But this was the exaggeration, 
or rather possible perversion of what Epicurus 
himself did not practise nor intentionally en- 
courage. The pernicious teaching as opposed 
to the Gospel of Christ has its roots deeper 
down in those views which, carried out to their 
legitimate consequence, would encourage what 
is commonly understood by Epicureanism. For 
the Epicureans were virtually atheists, they were 
practically unbelievers of the refined, intellectual 
type. Their philosophy was a full-blown system 
of materialism. Epicurus adopted, if he did not 
originate, the atomic theory, which we have 
lived to see revived and again enunciated. 
Matter is from all eternity. This world was 
not created by a Creator, it was the result of 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms, held in sus- 
pense in infinite vacuum, and forming by their 
concretion and colliding the different bodies of 
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the material universe. Cosmos was a grand 
accident, and sufficiently explained itself with- 
out reference to any higher or creative power. 
The gods of Greece were happy delusions, having 
no objective reality. The philosophic mind re- 
coiled from the popular mythology and formed a 
more satisfactory creed out of its own brain. 
The Epicurean deity, whose existence was at 
least doubtful, dwelt serenely apart from all 
things sublunary. The thought of a ruling and 
superintending Providence was simply ridiculed. 
There being no moral governor, and, possibly, 
no Creator, all notions of future judgment found 
no place in this creed. Inasmuch as all forms 
of existence would be ultimately resolved to 
their original atoms, death is practically anni- 
hilation. Soul and body, mere modifications of 
the same atoms, find a common grave. Material 
and immaterial are figments of the imagination. 
There is no distinction in reality. " Let us eat 
and drink,^^ says the disciple of Epicurus, " for 
to-morrow we die.^' As death is annihilation, 
it is folly to live haunted with the thought and 
prospect of another world and of a life beyond 
the grave. Make therefore the most of the 
present while you can enjoy it. Express for 
yourself all its possible perfume and fragrance. 
It is natural to seek pleasure and to avoid pain. 
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The great object of Hfe is^ as &r as possible^ to 
imitate the Being who^ on the summit of 
Olympng^ knows no fret or caie. Avoid any- 
thing that can disturb yonr mind or forbid 
tranquillity of spirit. Elysium is here if you 
know how to make your own Paradise. Sur- 
round yourself with all that can minister to 
softness^ ease^ and comfort. Pleasure is that at 
which you must aim; to secure that every- 
thing must be sacrificed. The man of refined 
taste will find it in the productions of ai't, 
in literary pursuits, in brilliant so<3iety, or, 
if he prefer, in the leisurely and peaceful retire- 
ment from more exciting scenes. For men of 
coarser mould and more vitiated tastes, that 
teaching stimulated and encouraged sensuality 
in its grosser forms. The segis of Epicurus was 
thrown over all who found the happiness they 
sought in dissipation, indolence, effeminacy, vo- 
luptuousness. The creed justified the life, as the 
life ext)lained the creed. How must the simple 
message of the Gt>spel have grated, as a keel 
on a sunken rock, in the ears of the Epicurean I 
When the providence of Gt)d, as the active, 
creative energy^ the ruling, ordaining principle 
was declared; when the atomic theory, and a 
government of blind chance was disclaimed; 
wbeu the life of sdf-denial^ ^crucifixion of 
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the flesh with its affections and lusts/' was, 
without shadow of compromise insisted on, and 
instead of a hopeless annihilation and practical 
extinction of soul and body, Jem^ and the Remf" 
rectiofi was preached, can we not well under- 
stand one Epicurean saying to another in the 
Agora, ''He seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods''? 

But this was not the only school leavening 
society with its teaching, which also throve and 
brought forth fruit at Athens. It was an age 
of restless inquiry. Groping, unconsciously to 
themselves, after '' the truth as it is in Jesus/' 
professors and idlers were not unwilling listeners 
to anything that even a " babbler " might let 
fall. It might afford seed for intellectual dis- 
quisition, scoffing scorn, or justification for a 
life ill at ease with itself in its best and truest 
moods. Stoicism was not without attraction. 
In the high tone of the school of Zeno it 
approached the truth in acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Governor of the universe, and contra- 
vened it in the Pantheism which it anticipated. 
To the Stoic, God was merely the Spirit or 
Reason of the universe, the informing Mind — 
what the soul is to the body. He was every- 
where, and yet He was nowhere. The Universe 
is God.. Matter is inseparable from Him. AU 
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souls are direct emanations from Him/ and 
would finally be absorbed in Him as rivers 
mingle their waters with the ocean, as rays are 
recalled at eventide unto a sinking sun. God 
Himself was only another name for Kismet, Fate, 
Destiny. Reason was the noblest part of nature. 
All must be submitted to its test and crucible. 
To the wise all outward things are alike. Plea- 
sure is no good ; pain is no evil. He who lives 
according to Reason cannot but live well. He 
has and is all. Stern and strict in their view 
of morality, they needed, as they looked for, 
nothing more. Akin to their Jewish represen- 
tative, the Pharisee, they were gods to them- 
selves in their boasted self-sufiiciency. No 
high motive was set before the Stoic, for life 
ended on this side the grave ; it had not for him 
the promise or hope of immortality. The proud 
ideal of humanity was a magnanimous self- 
denial, austere apathy, sympathies '^cribbed, 
cabined, and confined.^* All revolved round 
self. What can we imagine more contrary to 
the genius and spirit of Christianity? The 
morality of the Stoic was founded on pride ; the 
morality of Christianity on humility. The one 
system maintained individual independence ; the 
other absolute dependence on another. The 
one found consolation in the thought of inevi- 
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table destiny; the other in a living, loving 
Saviour. The one had no recipe for sin save 
sharp austerities ; the other found a remedy in 
thCvCleansing blood of One who died for sinners. 
The stern indifference of the Stoic is set in 
contrast with the large and loving sympathy of 
One who sticketh closer than, a brother. The 
sublime egotism which looks on human weak- 
ness with contempt, is compared with the creed 
that bids us ^^ bear one another's burden and so 
fulfil the law of Christ/^ How must the simple 
message of the Gospel have grated also on the ears 
of a Stoic, and directly contradicted his boasted 
philosophy? Instead of a pantheistic, vague 
diffusion of power and order, a loving, personal 
God of love was preached. Instead of iron 
destiny, in which men might find a plea for 
anything in faith or practice, a watchful Pro- 
vidence was declared. Instead of that sself- 
righteousness which looks for nothing beyond, 
godly sorrow for sin, and lively faith in Him 
who alone can save ; and when in the general 
chaos of thought, product of unaided reason, 
and medley of unenlightened cogitation on the 
future, and crude speculation concerning the 
hereafter without Revelation's light, life was 
limited by periods of cosmical change or ruin, 
.as against the annihilation theory of the Epi- 
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curean and the absorption theory of the Stoic, 
can we not well understand that when St. 
Paul preached that name JesuSy name above 
every name, in which, as we believe in it, all 
our eternal welfare centres, and the personal 
RemrrecUon^ in which is implied personal 
identity retained, and a personal arraignment 
on the day appointed before the great white 
throne, to be adjudged for all things done in 
the body, whether good or bad, one Stoic would 
nudge another and say, as they listened in the 
Agora, " He seemeth to be a setter-forth of 
strange gods ^'? 

I have taken this more general view of the 
social and quasi-religious life of Athens, as intro- 
ductory to the special subject of which I have 
to treat, because it seems to me impossible to 
view the two apart. The social and religious 
life of a people act and re-act the one upon the 
other. The estimate a man takes of life and the 
habits which grow out of that estimate cannot 
but give colour and complexion to his creed in 
dogmatic and practical aspects. It does really 
matter in what god a man believes, for his 
character must bear traces of, must hold, as it 
were, his faith in solution. And History repeats 
itself. The habits of mankind do not, in civilized 
countries, materially differ. Humui tiiought re^ 
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volves round much the same questions, and, given 
certain conditions of outward life, we look tot 
much the same results as affects belief and 
practice. It is not difficult to bridge over the 
gulf of years, and for the metropolis of Greece to 
substitute the metropolis of England. If not 
her equal in grace and beauty, London is not be- 
hind Athens in material and intellectual wealth, 
and in the familiar evidences of a high degree of 
civilization. We too have our temples, altars, 
shrines, all that to outward eye bespeaks venera- 
tion for religion. This is once again the centre 
of the world's life, and in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, within which this parish church is 
situate, have we not a faithful transcript of the 
Affora of days gone by ? This parish is the special 
habitat of, it may almost be said to be mono- 
polized by Clubs. Nine-tenths of these institu- 
tions have gravitated here. So great also is the 
increase within the last few years, even since my 
own ministry in this parish, that a well-known 
weekly periodical, in a valuable and thoughtful 
article on the subject speaks of this increase of 
Clubs as a '^ curious epidemic,'^ whose irresistible 
contagion is now threatening the East of London. 
On all sides we find traces of the ''mania.'' 
Scarcely a month passes but some new Club is 
announced. Family mansions, houses of artistic 
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or historic interest are transformed into what 
some call " gigantic hotels/^ I use the word 
advisedly, for there is little doubt that the 
quondam character and old notion of a Club is 
fast undergoing a radical change. Modem clubs 
are described as '' a slightly modified form of the 
public-house/^ the ^^miscellaneous mob of an 
over-crowded caravanserai/^ This description 
may be true or false, it may even savour of 
vindictive feeling: yet such are the epithets 
applied. The change in character, from the 
exclusiveness which some of the older clubs still 
preserve, to the almost unquestioning facilities 
afforded for membership may have its root in a 
growing democratic spirit, and in the fact that 
Clubs are now set on foot and managed by 
Companies. If they are becoming proprietary 
and of profitable speculation, then there is practi- 
cally no limit which can be assigned to their 
increase. At first sight it may seem a strange 
and incongruous topic for a Christian pulpit, 
but any one on reflection must see that Club 
Life, so largely on the increase, the outcome of 
our social, cannot well be viewed apart from its 
relation to the religious life of a people. It is 
the world in one form, which doubtless has its 
use, which doubtless may be abused. Some think 
a Club the perfection of civilized life,, some think 
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it the reverse. To consider Clubs as an unmixed 
evil, essentially mischievous, were grave folly. 
To speak of them as unmixed good, essentially 
beneficial, were equal folly. In treating the 
subject it will be my endeavour to look upon 
them as exaggerations, and as liable to excess in 
things lawful ; to reftise therefore the evil and to 
choose the good. It were difficult to assign 
the origin of Clubs, and to say when they first 
took their rise. If the derivation of the word be 
correct, from the Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
to cleave, Club expresses the inborn tendency of 
man to associate and form into communities. 
The essayist may be slightly satirical who says 
" that all celebrated Clubs " — he speaks of the 
earlier — " were founded on eating and drinking, 
which are points where most men agree, and in 
which the learned and unlearned, the dull and 
the airy, the philosopher and the buffoon can all 
bear a part.'^ We may, I suppose, affirm that 
Clubs are, if not positively necessary, yet so con- 
venient for political and social purposes, that we 
can hardly conceive society without them. They 
are, in their different objects, so worked up into 
the habits, tastes, and comforts of our educated and 
refined classes, that whoever denounced and indis- 
criminately abused them could not but be looked 
upon as insane or malevolent. Political Clubs 
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are a necessity of the present day. Scientific 
Clubs, with kindred affiliation, could not be dis- 
pensed with. Travellers may naturally seek a 
common terminus. Men of the same profes- 
sion will seek one another's society. The older 
institutions will have their children, and the 
parent tree will send out the sprouts and off- 
shoots of Junior Clubs. One Club in particular, 
rightly or wrongly called the " Chartered Liber- 
tine,'' meets the wants of a large class who would 
have no claim to, or ground of admission else- 
where. It is a real comfort and advantage to 
a large section of society. It presents a com- 
bination of all classes, opinions, pursuits, 
professions, quite unprecedented.' It g^ves op- 
portunities of intercourse with men most famed 
in all walks of life. It is Epicurus^ quiet nook, a 
leisurely lounge, a grateful rest from the strain 
of active life, accorded even to the more exalted 
in station, or privileged in qualification of clergy, 
who, as a. rule, are not warmly welcomed in 
Clubs. And who will deny the great attraction 
of a Club ? To be brought thus in contact with 
the best informed or most cultivated; to have 
access to all the refinements of life, and facilities 
of intercourse with what is of admiration and 
interest; who^ that is by circumstances excluded 
from this, does not chafe under the privation ? 
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And though it be true we do not Kve for these 
things yet they have their charm; they give, 
in their way, a zest to life, and lift it out of 
its common-places and even its monptony. All, 
again, are agreed, that Clubs have their value 
in attracting our young men from question- 
able society and coarser pleasures. The tone, 
as a rule, of a Club is higher than in the 
days gone by. There is a certain recognized 
discipline and consensus of restraint. To belong 
to a Club is a guarantee in itself against any- 
thing outwardly, at least, that is inconsistent 
with the conduct of an English gentleman; 
and any offence against good-breeding, or ac- 
cepted rules of society, would be promptly 
resented with expulsion. All this is undoubtedly 
to be said in favour of Clubs and their advan- 
tages. Some would go farther. They would 
say it is very natural for one, of comparatively 
limited means, that he should seek to command 
all that a Club brings within the compass of 
his income. The society is certain; the Club 
offers every form of variety at all hours, and 
without the vexation of restraint. All tastes 
are gratified. The collegiate, the literary find 
joumals, periodicals, publications without stint* 
Thci sensual is not overlooked, for the buildings 
are palatial; carpets are soft; chairs and aohs 
L 2 
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invite repose; liveried servants are numerous, 
sharp^ and attentive; eatables and drinkables 
are of the best quality, and at a low price ; and 
oh ! earthly Paradise, all this may be enjoyed 
for a small annual payment by one, brought up 
as a child amongst very different circumstances, 
and with a certainty which men of large income 
could not assure. Is there no advantage, says 
the man of three or five hundred a year, in all 
this ? Compare such advantages, such luxuries, 
such conveniences, with life passed in a dingy^ 
dreary, scantily furnished lodging, with meals 
indifferently prepared and slovenly served; in 
the total absence of all pleasure, unless a man 
have a mine of resources in himself, and is, 
what is rarely to be found, independent of others 
for giving life interest and charm. 

For the bachelor a Club is home. Even for the 
married, if his wife should happen to turn out dull 
or unamiable, querulous and " nagging,'^ of no 
real companionship in the great interests of life, 
unpractical, and a bad manager, the tempta- 
tion is great to take refuge from dulness in 
social intercourse, from querulousness in cheer- 
ftdness, from the fret of home in the serene 
atmosphere of obsequious attention, from meals, 
indifferent and uninviting, in a table delicately 
and invitingly prepared. A Club is a qiiestioii, 
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in which women, married and unmarried, are 
concerned. If home, which should be the one 
spot on earth to which a man fondly turns, be that 
from which he fondly turns, then there must be 
something radically wrong in our soqial life. Who 
can doubt that Club Life largely and materially 
affects domestic life ? It affects what are called 
the -^preliminaries of married life.'* Marriage 
ranks only second to the ordinance of the 
Sabbath. It is the natural state of manhood 
and womanhood. The celibate life, on either 
side, is unnatural. It may be that young men 
are scared from the thought of marriage by the 
extravagances of fashion, and by a wholesome 
dread of incurring expenses they cannot meet. 
They know how to live with their present means ; 
they do not know what marriage may entail. If 
parents make up their minds that a certain in- 
come is hopelessly necessary, and that happiness 
is only secured by a certain style of living, the 
blame rests with themselves if men of moderate 
wishes shrink from what would be honourably in- 
compatible with their means. If, again, mothers 
are of opinion that there is something menial, if 
not degrading, in the thought that their daugh- 
ters should be good housewifes, and if they will 
not believe that if instead of so much attention 
to the cultivation of accomplishments and devo- 
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tion to follies^ it were better a little more aitteiiH 
tion were paid to the simple details of lioiase-« 
keeping, they must not wonder if men stand 
aloof from a state of life which, when its halcyoa 
days are over, may eventuate in one of trouble^ 
anxiety, and care ; and who would say thatxthia 
is altogether, and purely, a selfish view of life ? 
At least, let us give it credit for what it is woiih; 
It may sound reasonable or plausible when it is 
urged that Club Life is to be credited with 
preventing early and improvident matrimonial 
engagements, still is there no danger in the fact 
that such a life encourages and stimulates, o& 
the part of our young men, luxurious tastes aad 
selfish habits which, if they do not make them 
dainty and efieminate, tend to that fastidiousness 
and self-indulgence which will make it hard for 
them to reconcile or submit themselves to the 
privation, as they may come to think it, of a 
future and permanent home? Luxury, splen* 
dour, the high society of Clubs is a great 
temptation, as it is not calculated to qualify a 
man for the plainness, simplicity, and monotony 
of married life, and for that self-denial ^and 
contentment with the state in which God has 
placed us, on which our own and the happnes9 
of others so largely and so simply dependi. 
Husbands also are exposed to the same ten^ta*** 
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tion of forgetting the dignities, sanctities^ 
and obligations of that married life which a 
wife, be she amiable or unamiable, cheerful or 
dull, has a. right to expect, that he should 
remember to whom she gave her hand. Not one 
of the least of the evils, or if you will, what may 
be called the abuse of Club life, consists in a selfish 
habit of life engendered, and a style of living 
contracted, in many cases not in keeping with 
our private means, and unfitting for the compara-< 
tive privations of home. We will not call this a 
minor evil, though it be the first touched upon. 
Is it not a fact that Clubs afford great andl 
peculiar facilities for gambling and for drink-* 
ing ? There are of course exceptions. I» it not 
notorious that in some large sums of money 
are staked, lost and won? Is not this a vice 
too serious, too fraught with all the evils yoa 
can imagine, not to be discouraged? Is.it 
not within control and of even positive pro- 
hibition? May not Clubs be held responsible 
for the marked and deplorable increase in 
gambling ? Are not fatal facilities, together 
with an air of semi-respectability, given to 
that refined habit of wine-bibbing which uur 
checked prepares the way for a ruinous habit 
of intemperance ? Is this uncontrollable by law 
or rule ? Is it not true that Clubs profess to 
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have no conscience ? The aggregate, co-opera- 
tive principle has destroyed all sense of in- 
dividual responsibility. It is not simply 
shaken off; it has never been felt. There is 
a practical, isolation from all charitable and 
religious efforts on the plausible, but I venture 
to suggest flimsy ground, that the income of a 
Club does not admit of disposal to objects 
extraneous to itself; and this notwithstanding 
the fact, as I know from the eleven years^ ex- 
perience of my own district in this immediate 
neighbourhood, that a large and particular 
portion of our poorer classes are attracted by 
the Clubs to St. James's parish, and thus a 
burden is thrown on the resources of a particular 
parish, unrecognized and unlightened by the 
very agency by which the burden has been 
largely created, I am particularly desirous, 
nay even anxious, not to be thought on this 
occasion the mouth-piece of the Rector of 
this parish. Most persons present will know 
that this is a long-standing controversy. It is 
due to him and due to myself to say distinctly 
that beyond earnestly inviting your alms this 
afternoon to that Home for Penitents in which 
you know he takes a warm and active interest, 
and which have certain claims, on which I 
cannot now enter, on your support, there 
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has been no desire to make this pulpit this 
afternoon the occasion of unchallenged remarks 
on his behalf, or of fresh expostulation only 
at another^s lips. Club Life is an aspect of 
society which naturally suggests itself as one 
topic to be dealt with in connexion with such 
a theme as " the use and abuse of the world/' 
I am speaking from the observation of eleven 
years, having had not a few opportunities, 
St. Philip^s Chapel being an off-shoot of this 
mother Parish Church, and from an earnest 
conviction that the position taken up by Clubs 
in this matter is practically indefensible. Why 
should a large society of men agree to live in 
a particular part of London, and complacently 
acquiesce in ignoring the claim, that the very 
fact of their presence palpably and fairly 
establishes ? Are the rules which forbid sub- 
scription to parochial charities in the name and 
on behalf of a Club really like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians ? Is it so that no pressure 
can be brought to bear upon Standing Com- 
mittees of Clubs by members who are of different 
and more healthy opinion ; or haply may it not 
be that Secretaries and Committees only want 
the support and countenance of members to do 
what conscience and every sense of obligation 
to a neighbourhood tells them is right and 
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reasonable? And as r^;ards the great world 
outside Club walls, of poverty, and privation 
and distress, might we not use the ar^umentum 
ad homiTiem ? Is it creditable, to put it on the 
lowest grounds, is it calculated to raise the 
upper in the estimation of the lower classes, 
that there should be such centres of luxury, 
one of whose laws or bye-laws is, ^' We recog- 
nize as a body no parish and no charities"? 
Could not facilities be aflTorded in every Club 
for the voluntary subscriptions of individual 
members? Is it too much to ask that those 
opportunities should be placed in the salon% of 
the Club, nay, throughout them, in the form of 
boxes, and books kept for the entry of names, 
arid care taken that these were always placed 
where they could readily be found, and where 
they would not fail to be seen ? 

Is there not, in the majority of Clubs, as a 
consequence of this irresponsibiKty, a disregard 
of, and indifference to the spiritual interests of 
those employed in their service ? The reply to 
this may be, '^ Not more so than in many private 
establishments/^ Is this therefore a r^ly? 
Servants of Clubs have souls to be saved as they 
have whom they serve. Is it creditable to any 
large body of men, holding some veneration 
for religion, that they should be practically in- 
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diflferent to the spiritual well-being of their 
feUow-creatures ? Is it wild and utterly un- 
reasonable to expect that every reasonable 
facility should be afltorded servants in Clubs 
for attending a place o{ worship, that rules or 
bye-laws should be framed which shall at least 
show that a Committee is not oblivious of the 
spiritual interests of those employed, many of 
whom, now isolated from home, once enjoyed 
free access to all means of grace ? Is it pre- 
eminently ridiculous, only what a clergyman 
would conceive, that a Secretary, at an early 
and convenient hour, should gather together as 
many as possible of the household for a few still 
moments of prayer? Facilities were accorded 
to me for visiting one or two of the Clubs, and 
for gathmng together a few servants for a 
short Bible class, and rare as. these oppor- 
tunities were, they were so prized, so gratefully 
embraced, that I would fain hope I might 
encourage any here, who may be in authority, 
to moot the subject and give the suggestion 
effect. It may even excite the smile when 
we proceed to say: that habitues of Clubs, 
lodging within easy reach of them, should or 
might devote a portion of Sundays, lisftlessly 
and wearily spent, in teaching in a Sunday 
School. I almost fancy I hear the laugh such 
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a proposal excites ; ^^ Fancy an babitae of a Club 
a Sunday School teacher!" who but a clergy- 
man would gravely suggest it ? Yet some of 
our greatest and noblest, as well as men of 
most laborious lives, are adorning their walk in 
life, being found, Sunday after Sunday, teaching 
the children of the poor. What is ridiculous in 
suggesting work for God? If the idea be 
scouted and not for a moment entertained; 
and if instead of a holy observance of God^s 
holy day, a Club must be a place of resort on 
Sunday, supremely dull, flat, and insipid as 
compared with weekday stir and life, is it an 
impertinence or liberty to suggest that for the 
sake of appearances, for very decorum and 
decency sake, a stumbling-block be not put 
in the way of the working classes for whose 
observance of the Sabbath we are always 
legislating, and whose liberty many would 
restrict, that members of Clubs should not be 
seen by every passer-by, leisurely reading their 
papers during the hours sometimes of Divine 
Service, and thus openly desecrating God^s holy 
day? Surely, whatever our own opinions or 
habits may be, we do owe something to others. 
- When I recall to mind the wretchedness, 
misery, want of all kinds, the degradation of 
thousands of our fellow-men, and that within a 
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stone-throw even of this luxurious and wealthy- 
district ; when I think of the many who have 
not the necessaries of life, and are eking out a 
bare existence, pining* for a word of sympathy, 
grateful for some little act of thoughtful kindness, 
languishing on sick-beds with few or no comforts, 
silently bearing the burden of decent poverty, to 
whom a friendly word and loving deed of sympathy 
is as cheering sunshine, I wonder how men with 
human hearts, and with leisure time at command 
can be content to sit listlessly in easy chair, or 
lounging window, wasting precious hours which 
might be so much more profitably, so much more 
happily spent ! How can we bring ourselves, 
immortal beings, endowed with varied gifts, 
capable of consecration to the highest ends, with 
wealth, position, time, influence, how can we 
bring ourselves to call that life well-spent, thus 
spent ? How can we call that life which finds 
satisfaction in the routine of laborious pleasure- 
seeking ? How is it not frittered away in late 
rising, mornings occupied with little or no serious 
occupation; afternoon elaborate dressing for 
familiar places of resort ; the intervals between 
this or that social pleasure filled up with ennui, 
or meals inordinately prolonged ! Alas ! what a 
wanted life many men and women lead ! and such 
as these have within themselves, if they jeare to 
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beKeve it, and if the heart were quickened by 
thejeonstraining love of Christ, and the prayer 
for grace to use them aright, near and golden 
opportunities which will never be their own 
again, of making the world better, hearts lighter, 
homes sunnier ! The " Society for the Belief of 
Distress '' was founded on the hope, if not on 
the assumption, that many members of Clubs, 
with time at their command, would find glad and 
grateful employment in visiting the poor, helping 
in suppressing mendicancy, and bringing men of 
influence, prospects, and practical knowledge into 
more immediate contact with the real wants of 
the lower classes. Has this hope been realized ? 
To how many does this soimd Utopian, shall 
I say ideal ? How many will say, " It is natural 
he should from his stand-point, as a minister of 
Christ, say all this'^? How many say, ''He 
seemeth to be a setter-forth of strange gods'^! 
and that, with church spires rising up around 
us on every side, and the facts of Christianity 
advertising to the so-called heathen world that 
we are a religious people, a Christian nation? 
Has the pulpit no message, no scope, no theme 
here, not for violent declamation, indiscrimi- 
nating abuse, rabid tirade, but for calm, sober, 
faithful appeal ? K the avowed unbeliever 
turns to such account the grave inconsistencies 
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of apparent veneration for religion and apparent 
disregard of its obligations^ that '^ he strengthens * 
himself thereby in his wickedness ;'' if the 
literary cynic in his dispassionate survey of 
this nineteenth century brands our ^^ modem 
Christianity as a civilized heathendom/' may 
not a minister of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who shed His life-blood on the Cross 
that we might be saved, lift up a voice of 
remonstrance or persuasion, as once was lifted 
up in ears of Pharisee and Sadducee in the 
streets and synagogues of Jerusalem, as a voice 
was lifted up in the ears of Epicurean and Stoic 
in the Agora at Athens? May riot he point 
out and warn against the inevitable tendencies 
of a life spent in the main as Epicureans spent 
it ? May he not point out and warn against the 
practical effects of that modernized Stoicism 
which looks for nothing beyond itself? ♦Are 
there no Epicureans in our day ? In our deli- 
berations on politics, leading articles of our 
press, legislation for the people, in our conver- 
versation in political clubs and animated discus- 
sion, is there an habitual recognition of an 
overruling Providence, o{ a, superintending God? 
Have we no materialists with their dreary creed ? 
Have we no men of refined tastes who are of the 
refined type of unbelievers? They are making 
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this worlds onsatisfyiiig at best, their all, trying 
' hard to persuade themselYes and others that reve- 
lation is a pleasing delusion, that supernatural 
religion is priestly iuTention, that nothing is 
real but what we see, their life bounded by 
sense ; making avowedly the most of it while it 
lasts, spending it as taste or whim inclines, to 
whom the grave may for all they care be 
annihilation, and death extinction, and eternity 
an awful plunge in the dark, or haply no 
reality ? And yet are not such as these haunted 
with convictions of which they cannot altogether 
rid themselves? Is there not the altar to The 
Unknown God in the secret of their longings or 
suspicions, but it stands without any fire lighted 
on it, without any sacrifice ofiered upon it, 
because pleasure, fortune, fame, ambition, mere 
earthly pursuit is the god they really worship ; 
not the God, the only true God, in Whose image 
they have been created, by Whose goodness they 
are momentarily preserved, by Whose love in 
Christ they have been redeemed, and Who by 
creation and by redemption has the first claim 
on all we have and on all we are ; to Whom the 
immortal spirit must one day return, at Whose 
white throne the great account must one day 
be given, in that awful day ^^ in the which He 
will judge the world in righteousness by that 
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Man whom He hath ordained ^^? Does riot the 
life of Epicurean pleasure explain the creed, 
and can you not imagine a man adopting, even 
against his be^ and truest convictions, any 
theory, old or cast in modern mould, if only it 
seem to excuse and justify his v7orldly life ? 

And have we no Stoics in the present day ; 
fatalists, believing in inevitable destiny, content 
as they say to take their perilous chance ? Have 
we none who boast of the powers of reason, 
rejecting what does not commend itself to it, 
resting on a moraliiy which makes the Cross of 
Jesus of none effect, practising a self-denial 
which is not the surrender of the heart, con- 
scious of indwelling sin, yet not looking to the 
Cross for pardon, with enough of belief to 
make them miserable, and yet not enough to 
make their faith a power ? Have we not men 
self-satisfied and looking for nothing beyond 
themselves, with sympathies contracted andgene- 
rous kindliness frozen in their veins, who disclaim 
the thought of brotherhood, and who having 
never realized their own need of a Saviour, and 
having never felt His great love, have never 
made that one grand surrender of the heart to 
Christ, which is the secret of life spent to His 
glory? Will not such as these acquiesce in, as 
they welcome any theory, new or revived, which 
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would hold out tiie possibilify of abflorption 
into Deitjr^ the happy solutioii of whatever life^ 
which cats from under us any high motive tor 
an earnest life; which seems^ as it rids ns of 
personal responsibility^ to justify oar ignoring 
the claims of oar fellow-creatares; which helps 
to persuade us that the avdartuTi^y the Besur- 
rection^ is figurative^ judgment to come an idle 
tale ? Oh ! if the voice of one who has faced 
deaths and almost looked into etemiiy fi*om 
the brink of the grave, can persuade : if the 
assurance of one who has stood by hundreds 
of deathbeds can prevail; if what we profess 
to believe and venerate be after all sterling 
and true; the great verities of revelation no 
** babbler's^' guess, but stem, awful, all-im- 
portant reality; if it be true that life is not 
bounded by the grave, and death is not extinc- 
tion, and that a life is yet before us, shoreless 
and endless, for which this is but the probation 
and vestibule ; if in His infinite mercy God has 
given His Son to die for us lost and perishing; 
if tiie sense of accountableness, of which no 
man can altogether rid himself, be but a per- 
petual unfulfilled prophecy within us of a 
judgment-seat; and fight or struggle as we 
may with convictions, if they point, as needle to 
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the pole^ to our truest and eternal interests^ shall 
we not see to it that we so use the world as not 
abusing it ? Shall we not see to it that we do 
not seek satisfaction in what oan never satisfy* 
that we frame not creeds for ourselves; and fit 
our life to the frame of the creed we wish to be ^ 
our own ; that we do not make idols of what 
God gives us temperately and soberly to enjoy; 
that we do not pay homage to any god but the 
one Who has a right to our highest homage, 
and that we be not content to face death 
without Christ> and Eternity without hope? 
Oh ! see to it, for your souPs sake, that you 
are not deluding yourself with baseless theories; 
with hopes which have no foundation save in 
secret wishes ; with vague notions which a 
deathbed and a death-hour will dissipate as 
a dream when one awaketh. Pray we that the 
eyes of our understanding may be enlightened, 
that we may look on life in its true light, on 
ourselves as God sees us, on death as the gate 
opening on happiness or misery; on Eternity 
as setting the seal to perdition or salvation. 
And, oh God ! give us by Thy Spirit so to know 
Him "Whom truly to know is everlasting life, 
that all our hopes may be centred in Jesus; 
that a love of Him may constrain to a life in 
H 2 
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every sphere^ more dedicate^ more coDseerate; 
and give to us such an indwelling of the Spirit, 
that under His gaidance^ and in His help^ we 
may so pass through things temporal^ that we 
finally lose not the things eternal ! 



ON THI 

•^iVE CHARACTER AND JUNCTIONS 

OP THE 

ARTS OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

"And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, See, I have 
called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hnr, of 
the tribe of Judah ; and I have filled him with the Spirit 
of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in. cutting 
of stones, to set them, and in carving of timber, to work' 
in all manner of workmanship ; and I, behold, I hav& 
given with him Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the 
tribe of Dan: and in the hearts of all that are wise- 
hearted I have put wisdom, that they may make all that 
I have commanded thee." — Exodus xxxi. 1 — 5. 

Whatever is beautiful in Art is from God, 
and tends to God. It comes from heaven to 
earth, and aspires from earth to heaven. It is 
born in time and lives in tim^,but it yearns for 
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Eternity. It is bounded by space, but it aims at 
Infinity. In the works of Creation all genuine 
Art loves and adores the Creator. In forms of 
human grace and loveliness it discerns gleams of 
Divine beauty and glory. It deals with objects 
of sense, but it nourishes Imagination, and 
cherishes Faith. It acts on what is material, 
but it holds converse with what is spiritual. 
It has to do with what is fleeting, but looks 
beyond to what is eternal. It holds, as it 
were, a balance between both worlds, and blends 
earth with heaven. It dwells amid the changes 
and chances of this mortal life, but it calms 
and cheers the soul by a holy discipline, pre- 
paring it for the repose and bliss of a joyful 
immortality. 

In proportion as Art^ is conscious of its 
heavenly origin and immortal destiny,. and 
accordingly as these truths are more fully 
recognized among us, so it may be expected to 
recover jfrom the condition of degeneracy and 
decay, into which, notwithstanding some noble 
examples of distinguished merit, it seems to 
have now fallen.' 

1 " Art," says Sir Joshua Beynolds in his fifth Discourse 
to the Boyal Academy, "has long been much on the 
decline, and onr only hope of its recovery wiU consist in 
onr being thoroughly sensible of its depravation and 
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With reverence be it said, the great Archi- 
tect, Sculptor, and Painter of the Universe is 
Almighty God. Hence the name* with which 
He was designated by the Platonic School of 
Philosophy, and by the Christian Fathers. The 
work of the visible Creation was designed and 
executed by God for man, made in the Divine 
image, and animated with the Divine breath, 
and for woman, made (literally builded^) by God 
out of man, and created for immortality. 

Work is not the end proposed by God either 
to Himself or to man. Eternity is a state of 
rest and feKcity. This was symbolized by God 
at the beginning. Each of the six days of the 
week of Creation is said to have an evening as 
well as morning, but the seventh day is not 
said to have an evening; and why? because 
work has an end, but the seventh day (which 



decay." A similar statement is made in his fifteenth Dis- 
course. These Disconrses were delivered in the years 
1769 — 1790. Whatever may bo said of architecture, it can 
hardly be affirmed of painting and sculpture that they 
have made any considerable progress in their highest 
departments since the days of Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, 
Wilson, Maxman, and others. 

3 Demiurgus, or worker for the people. Plato, Tim. 40 ; 
Bepub. 530 1 Xenophon, Mem. 1. 49. The passages from 
the Fathers may be seen in Suicer, Thes. L 846. ' 

8 Gen. ii. 22. 
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alone was blessed by God) is a type of that 
heavenly rest and glorious resurrection which 
remain to the people of God,* the rest of a 
joyful eternity. 

The first great human work of Art described 
in Holy Scripture is the Ark, made by the 
patriarch Noah, after the directions given him 
by God.* This work was transitory, but it fore- 
shadowed renovation and repose. The ark rode 
on the waves of the flood, but it anchored on 
Ararat, and sent forth Noah and his sons to 
repeople the world; and it prefigured the 
Church, tempest-tost on the billows of this 
world, but with a sure hope of coming to the 
heavenly haven of eternal peace and joy. 

That other work, the Tabernacle and its 
furniture, which occupies so large a space in the 
narrative of the Pentateuch had its origin in 
heaven, and from God. ^^ See thou make it ^' 
(He said to Moses) • " according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the Mount.^' It was the 
abode of God^s visible presence, and it was the 

* Heb. iv. 9. Cp. St. Augustine de Civ. Dei, xxii. 30, , 
where he speaks of the peace of the seventh day (sabbath) 
consummated in the fulness of joy of the octave of Besur- 
rection. 

« Gen. vi. 14— 16. 

« Exod. XXV. 9, Num. viii. 4. Cp. Heb. 
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guide of His people through the wilderness of 
Arabia to Canaan, the type of their future rest. 
Though the Tabernacle was itinerant and migra- 
tory in an earthly wilderness, it tended to what 
is heavenly and eternal. It was reproduced 
in an ampler form in the stationary Temple at 
Jerusalem, made also after a pattern from God;^ 
but its true antitype is in the Body of Christ, 
and in His Church glorified for ever in Heaven. 
" Umbra in Lege, Imago in Evangelic, Veritas 
in ccelo.^' ' This is true of Art in the highest 
sense of the word. Art is heaven-bom, and has 
hopes full of immortality. 

Painting and Sculpture have been called 
imitative arts. Sut is not this a defective and 
disparaging definition ? It is true that Art 
must be a careful student of Nature,* and not 
only diligently observe, but also lovingly adopt, 
and be able to combine, her forms, colours, and 
graces skilfully and readily. But Art is not a 



7 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 19. 

8 St. Ambrose. 

» As Burke said in his letter to Barry (" Life," i. 422), 
" The painter who wishes to make his pictures (what fine 
pictures must be) nature elevated and improved, must first 
of all gain a perfect knowledge of nature as it is/' Hence, 
to the historical and portrait painter, the need of the studj 
of physiognomy and anatomy. 
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slave^ she is freebom; she is not a servile 
copyist : she has a creative power. Her aim is 
not to deceive, but to educate, to purify, to 
tranquillize, to exhilarate and to exalt. If it 
were the end of Art merely to imitate, and to 
cheat by imitation, then a statue by Bernini 
would be superior to a work of Michael Angelo, 
and we should prefer a group by Teniers, or a 
portrait by Denner, to a composition of Claude 
and Vandyke. 

Servile copying is not the end of Art, but is 
rather its bane. Our ^^ Schools of Art,'' (as 
they are called) in London iand in our provincial 
cities, may, if well regulated, do much to 
promote the cause of Art ; but unless they are 
on their guard, they may also impair and injure 
it. Doubtless it is their duty to encourage 
accuracy and precision in design, but let their 
aim be much higher than this. A genuine 
artist is a good man ; faithful, loving, holy and 
devout J his heart is in heaven; he is educated 
by careful study of nature and of antique models, 
and of ideal beauty; he is conversant with 
poetry, history, and philosophy; he ought to 
have read much, and travelled much, and thought 
much, and to have his memory stored, and his 
imagination warmed, with noble deeds, and 
graceful forms, and beautiful scenes. 
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It would be well therefore that our schools of 
Art should be furnished with good Libraries and 
Kcture Galleries and Museums ; and that the 
students should have opportunities of attending 
Lectures on Art (such as the Discourses delivered 
by Sir J^oshua Reynolds as President of the 
Boyal Academy) and also on History ;and 
Poetry, and on the afl^ty between Poetry and 
the Fine Arts, and on the common principles 
and laws which regulate them, and lead . to 
perfection in them all. 

The proper function of Art is to teach, to 
refine, to invigorate, to purify and to elevate the 
mind by means of what is beautiful. 

But what is Beauty? Certainly not that 
which merely dazzles the eye, fascinates the 
sense, and excites the appetite, and inflames tibe 
passions, which are the baser and coarser elements 
of our nature, and ought to be restrained and 
controlled by the higher and nobler. If Art 
forgets her true office, and ministers to what is 
sensual and voluptuous, she degrades herself, 
and enfeebles, depraves, and demoralizes society. 

What then is Beauty ? It is what the Poet 
calls the " ideal form and universal mould.^' It 
is not concrete, but abstract; not special, but 
general; it informs, spiritualizes, and adorns 
whatever is lovely in life, moral, intellectual. 
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and artistic; it is not transitory and fleeting, 
but imperishable and eternal ; it is revealed, as 
it were, by inspiration to the pure and loving 
heart, and to the healthful imaginative faculty^ 
and is what may be supposed to exist in all its 
perfection in the essential archetype, in the 
Divine Mind and in the attributes of the God- 
head itself. It is, as it were, "the pattern 
shewn in the mount.^^ 

This definition of beauty is suggested by what 
we read of works of Art in Holy Scripture. The 
history of the Creation, of the building of the 
Ark, and of the Tabernacle and Temple bear 
witness to it. They all came from heaven, and 
tended heavenward. They were shadows of 
things unseen and eternal. "Every good gift 
and every perfect gift,'^ says St. James,^ "is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights.^^ All true beauty is from God, and 
aspires to God. 

This is what was taught by the greatest of 
ancient philosophers. The language of Plato is 
explicit and emphatic.^ He represents true 

1 James i. 17. 

^ EspeciaJlj in liis "Dialogues," the "PhsBdrus,** and 
" Symposium/' and " RepubUc." " Phaedrus," pp. 247, 250, 
251, 252; "Symposium," pp. 183, 210, 211 ; "EepubUc," 
Book vii. p. 517. 
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Beauty not as earthly, perishable, and sensuous, 
but heavenly, immortal, and spiritual. It is 
that which, not being visible in its abstract and 
ideal essence by man, but dwelling in the nature 
of God, imparts grace by emanations and gleams 
of lovehness to all that is beautiful in this lower 
world; and it is by communion with that 
spiritual essence, revealing itself in forms of 
earthly beauty to pure and loving hearts, and 
chaste imaginations, that the mind of man is 
cleansed and sanctified and spiritualized, and has 
visions of divinity and of eternity, and is loved 
by God, and partakes of His immortality, 

The true function of Art is to endeavour, by a 
subtle analysis, to discern this ideal beauty, and 
to present its imagery to the eye by pictures of 
visible forms, not losing their identity, but trans- 
figured, and spiritualized, and bathed in heavenly 
light and glory. 

Such sentiments as these inspired the noblest 
astists, and especially him who holds a high 
place as a painter, sculptor, and architect, and 
also as a poet — Michael Angelo. . 

Let me be allowed to quote his own words in 
one of his Sonnets,' in which he describes the 



» "Non vider gli occlii miei cosa mortale,*' &o. — The 
8etx)nd Soimot in the Paris edition, 1821, p. 2. 
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feelings with which he looked upon forms of 
earthly loveliness, and was raised by the sight 
to the contemplation of what is heavenly and 
divine. Let me give them as translated by one 
of our own poets :* — 



" No mortal object did these eyes behold, 

When first they met the placid light of thine, 
And my sonl felt its destiny divine, 

And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 

Heaven-bom, the sonl a heavenward conrse mnsthold; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal form, the nniversal monld. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
'Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love. 

That kills the soul : Love betters what is l^est. 
Even here below, but more in heaven above." ' 



^ Wordsworth's Sonnet xxv., in the "Collection of 
Sonnets," edition of 1838. 
* So, in Sonnet the Third, he says (p. 3) — 

" La forza d'un bel volto al ciel mi sprona." 

See sJso his Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Sonnets !— 

" Per ritomar Ik d'onde venne fuora 

L'immortal forma." (p. 100.) 
" Veggio nel volto tuo col pensier mio 

Quel che narrar non puossi in questa vita." (p. 101.) - 
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Again, he says in another sonnet/-— 

"Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee * 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid 

Who such divinity to thee imparts . 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts $ 
His hope is treacherons only, whose love dies 

With beauty which is varying every hour ; 

But in cha.ste hearts, nninflnenced by the power 

Of outward <:hange, there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise." 

Lest such sentiments as these should seem 
fantastic and visionary, let me refer to the words 
of two writers, who will not be suspected of 
undue enthusiasm — ^Winkelmann and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

" The perfection of beauty '' (says the for- 
mer ' ) " rests only in God ; and human beauty 
is elevated in proportion as it approaches the 
idea of God, Who by unity and indivisibility 
is distinguished from what is material. This 
idea of Seauiy is a spiritual quintessence ex- 
tracted from created substances, as it were, by 

Sonnet iz. p. 10. Also translated by Wordsworth, 
p.28— 

*' Ben pu6 talor col mio ardente desio 
Salir la speme," &o, 

7 Winkelmann, "History of the Fine Arts,*' Bookiy. 
chap, ii sect. 20* 
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an alchemy of fire; and is produced by the 
imagination endeavouring to conceive what is 
human existing as a prototype in the mind of 
God/' 

" Painting/^ says Sir Joshua/ " is not a 
mere gratification of the sight by imitation of 
external nature. Such excellence is unworthy 
of regard, when the works aspire to grandeur 
and sublimity. A mere copyer of Nature can 
never produce anything that is great, he can 
never raise and enlarge the conceptions or warm 
the heart of the spectator ; a genuine painter 
must strive for fame not by neatness of imi- 
tation, but by captivating the imagination. 
All the arts receive their perfection from an 
ideal beauty, superior to what is found in 
individual nature. 

" The genius of a true sculptor is a gift of 
Heaven, an inspiration from above. As de- 
scribed by the ancients, he is supposed to have 
ascended to the celestial region, and to have 
imbued his mind with a perfect idea of beauty. 
An ancient sculptor like Phidias, when he 
would represent a Zeus or an Athene, did 
not set before him any human pattern, but 

* Discourse iy. See also Discourse ziii., where he says, 
" Nothing great has ever been eflEected by mechanical and 
servile imitation of what is visible." 
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having a more perfect idea of majesty and 
beauty in his own mind, he steadily con- 
templated this, and earnestly endeavoured to 
represent it/' 

Let us apply these principles to the arts of 
design. 

What is it in Architecture that excites 
admiration ? 

It is something derived from the unseen and 
eternal world, and which raises the mind up- 
ward to it. 

For example, in contemplating some grand 
ancient Doric Temple, such as the stately Par- 
thenon planted on the rock of the Athenian Acro- 
polis, as it stood of old above the din of the city, 
and above the crowd eddying in the Agora below 
it ; — or the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, rising 
in majestic dignity above the smoke of the busy 
city beneath it — we are moved by a delightful 
sensation of something grand, solid, sublime, 
substantial and enduring,^ something elevated 
above the atmosphere of this world, and superior 
to all its weary cares and toils, and its restless 

• It is this solid massiveness, with breadth of light and 
depth of shadow, together with a stem and severe sim- 
plicity, that gives so much dignity to the works of Van- 
bragh^the Fra Bartolomeo of architects. 
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changes and chances ; and under its influence 
the mind is raised upward and has a foretaste 
of future bliss^ and enjoys a calm vision of that 
heavenly and everlasting repose, and pure un- 
sullied delight, which we may hope to enjoy 
after the labours of this life in the blissful 
Sabbath of eternity. 

So again, in the interior of Westminster Abbey 
and of our great Cathedral Churches, the inter- 
weavings and interlacings of light and shade^ 
and the gradual reyealings of new and ever- 
varying vistas to the eye of the spectator, as he 
advances eastward from the west door, suggest 
to his imagination thc' feeling that there is a 
world ever beyond him, and give him glimpses 
of infinity. 

In the grandest buildings also of the Italian 
style, such as Sfc. Paulas Cathedral, the view 
of the interior of the dome, like a heaven sus- 
pended above us, especially if the vault be 
adorned with beautiful forms of saints and 
angels floating in the air, (as in the frescoes of 
Gorreggio, in the Duomo at Parma,) and melting 
away into the aerial abyss of the sky beyond, 
lead the imagination upward, by means of the 
architectural heaven, to the pure empyrean above, 
and enable it to soar aloft to the presence and 
throne of God. 
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In Sculpture the main purpose is to produce 
a feeling of calm repose and joy after energetic 
action. The most famous statue of antiquity, 
the Apollo Belvedere, represents this idea in 
perfection. He is not in action, but is con- 
templating, with pleasure, the effect of his 
own act. 

The most beautiful series of sculptured 
jBgures — the Panathenaic frieze of the Par-;* 
thenon — ^represents a succession of graceful 
forms on horseback, moving onward in an ideai 
stream and river-like flow of beauty, in ordef^ 
to present themselves in reverential homage t(j 
the Deities, seated in serene and joyous majestjj 
at the end of their career, and in order to pa^g 
ticipate, as it were, by a spiritual apotheosis m 
their heavenly repose and divine glory, aftei^j^ 
course of earthly motion and human exertion-^t 
like a rapid river losing itself in the peacefiid 
bosom of a pellucid lake. joa 

The same may be said of the succession of tri- 
umphal arches spanning the Via Sacra at Boi|^ 
The victor stood aloft upon their summit, in j^f^ 
triumphal car; this was his transitory act^i^ 
but it was action leading to repose and joy. The 
Via Sacra led up to the Capitol, whither he rode 
to render grateful praise to the Deity for his 
victory ; and thus he was immortalized for (^yer 
N 2 
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as a conqueror mounting upward to heavenly 
glory. 

The triumphal Columns at Rome — such as 
that of the Emperor Trajan — ^represent a similar 
idea of human action^ winding upward by an 
ever-ascending spiral of earthly labour to a 
serene apex of celestial quietness and victory. 

The sculptured group in which Laocoon 
and his two sons are represented as strug- 
gling to disengage themselves from the g^rasp 
of the venomous serpents, coiling around and 
strangling them, has been the subject of con- 
troversy from the time of Winkelmann and 
Lessing. The noble expression in the father's 
countenance is supposed by the former to re- 
present parental love and pity felt for the 
sufferings of his children, and triumphing over 
his own pain. The latter ascribes it to the 
genius ^ of Greek Art shrinking from the repre- 
sentation of excruciating agony. 

With deference to both these great names 
we may perhaps be allowed to express a doubt, 
whether (notwithstanding the merits of this 
work extolled by Pliny the elder and others^) 

^ See Lessing's " Laokoon," pp. 13, 14, 41. 

2 Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 5 ; Winkelmann, Book x. chap. i. ; 
"Visoonti Museo Pio Clementino," ii. 256 j "Flaxman's 
Lectures," p. 95. 
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it belongs to the best and purest age of Greek 
art, and whether it was not rather a production 
of later days, when the mind was familiarized 
with scenes of savage cruelty and mortal suf- 
ferings in the gladiatorial shows of the Roman 
arena ? * 

And here let me refer to a more sacred and 
solemn subject. 

In the days of early Christian Art, the Cross 
of Christ was naturally the symbol most dear 
to the heart and eye of the faithful. But the 
Cross in their sight was not so much an emblem 
of shame and sorrow as of victory and glory. 
" In hoc signo vinces." The Cross of Christ, 
when viewed by the imaginative organ of faith, 
was a banner of warfare, a trophy of triumph, 
a royal throne, a car of victory, on which 
the Saviour rode in glory to His palace in 
heaven.* 

But probably no instance can be adduced 
earlier than the eighth century* of that which 

' M. VaJery (" Voyages,'* xiv. chap, vi.) assigpiB it to the 
time of the earlier emperors. Lessing and others suppose 
that the scnliytor was later than Virgil, and imitated his 
description (Yirg. ^n. ii. 195—224). 

* Cp. St. F&nl's words, CoL ii. 15. 

' See Mrs. Jameson " On the History of Onr Lord as 
exemplified hy Works of Art," vol. ii. pp. 326^838. 
Lond. 1864. 
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is now so often represented in sculpture, — ^in 
marble and wood, — not only in churches of 
foreign lands, but in crowded streets and rural 
waysides, with the painful attributes of dis- 
torted features and lacerated limbs, and blood- 
stained brows, in the Crucifixion." Early 
Christian Art loved the Cross, but it shunned 
the Crucifix. And was there not wisdom in 
this? In the noble simplicity, and sublime 
abstraction, of the Cross, the imagination is 
left free to crown sorrow and suffering with 
a diadem and halo of glory. But in the Crucifix 
the imagination is enslaved by the senses, and 
is riveted to the contemplation of pain and 
shame and death, which were only transitory, 
and were the Saviour's path to the joy and glorj'- 
of an everlasting life, as He Himself says, ^' I 
am He that liveth and was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore.^' ^ But to fix the mind — 
by means of such representations as I have 
described — on the shame and sufferings of 
Christ, apart from the eternal glory and infinite 
joy to which they led Him, may be a snare, and 

• M. Didron, in his valuable work ** loonographie Ohr^- 
tienne/' gives numerous examples of the Cross in aU its 
varieties (pp. 366, 370, 372, 374, 399), but not one of the 
Crucifix. 

7 Eev. i. 18. 
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may tempt men to impeach the equity and 
question the love of God, punishing the just for 
the unjust, and exposing His own Beloved Son 
to bitter pain and ignominious shame, and so 
may be prejudicial to faith, and give occasion 
to cavils against it. 

Let us apply these remarks to another depart- 
ment of sacred art — that of stained glass 
windows in churches. 

The glass stainers in ancient times acted on 
the principle of leaving the outlines of their 
figures dimly defined and intermingled with 
white glass, inviting the eye to the heaven 
beyond it, so that the imagination had fair 
play in helping the faith of the spectator to 
complete the work by an ideal picture in his 
own heart and mind. But in modem days the 
action of the imagination and of faith is too 
often fettered and paralyzed, and the mind is 
overpowered by brilliant transparencies, stereo- 
typing upon it . common -place forms, and 
haunting the memory with prosaic and vulgar 
representations of sacred persons and subjects, 
which ought to be veiled in mystery and to be 
idealized with reverential awe. 

Let us descend to a lower level. The princi- 
ples now submitted to your consideration may 
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be applied also to landscape paintings and to 
portraits. 

What is it that imparts a charm to the 
mellow tints of sunset in the pictures of Claude 
or Turner, and to the rich foliage of the trees, 
and to the quiet bridge over the flowing river, 
and to the cattle reflected in the water, and to 
the old ivy-mantled tower or ruined temple, and 
to the calm expanse of the broad lake, and to 
the delicate hues of aerial distance melting 
away into infinity ? Is it not the feeling that 
under the influence of objects like these we are 
transported from the petty cares and brief 
sorrows of to-day to a far-off* age, and to a 
distant land of an ideal Arcadia, a poetic Elysium, 
or even a spiritual Paradise ? 

'^ Soul-soothing Art,^^ the poet may well say — 

" That gives 
To moments canght from fleeting Time 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity.** 

So it is also with portrait-painting. At the 
present day by the general use of photography 
(very valuable in representing buildings and in 
reproducing manuscripts), portrait-painting is 
in danger of being degraded to the low level 
and servile drudgery of endeavouring to execute 
facsimiles. It does not portray the mind by 
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means of the mind, but (may we not rather 
say?) it copies a machine by the help of a 
machine. It therefore fails of producing a real 
likeness. For a man is not what he seems to 
the eye to be at a particular moment of his 
existence seized upon by the spasmodic shock of 
a mechanical process, but what he is in his 
generalized essence as discerned by the intuitive 
genius of the Artist. The genuine portrait 
painter will indeed be careful to preserve the 
personal identity of the subject, but he pene- 
trates below the surface into the inner recesses 
of the mind. And although his art is afiPected 
by conditions of time and space, it goes beyond 
the limits of both, and reveals some gleams of 
eternity. May we not say that he will suggest 
to us some faint glimmerings of what a beloved 
form may be imagined by us to be in a holier 
and happier world, when transfigured into a 
heavenly body by the power and love of Christ ? * 

Let us now offer some practical observations. 

The condition of Art in a country depends on 
the character of the people. The present decline 
of Art is due (it may be feared) to national 
degeneracy. The sense of what is really great, 

» Phil. iii. 21. 
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noble, and sublime, seems to be on the wane. 
The great heathen nations of Antiquity may 
well put us to shame in this respect. With 
them Art was a part of religion, and religion 
was allied with patriotism. If a colony was to 
be planted in a far-off land, the first thing they 
did was to build a magnificent temple. The 
great temples still standing at Fsestum, at 
Selinunte, at Segeste, and at Girgenti, are 
enduring monuments of their national genius 
and national piety. When Athens recovered 
from the incendiary ravages of the Persian 
invasion, the first thing she did was to rebuild 
the Parthenon, her great national temple, in 
greater splendour than before. With them 
the temples of the deities were their national 
palaces, and the palaces of their nobles were 
comparatively like huts and cottages.' 

It is a humiliating question for ourselves. 
Has any great Cathedral church been erected by 
the English nation— the richest in the world — 
in any of her own colonies ? 



° " Priyatns illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum.'' 

Horat. 2 Od* xv. 15. 
The remark of Demosthenes on the house of Miltiades 
and other great men not distinguishable from other habi- 
tations will occur to the reader. 
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Look again at our national monuments. It 
would be invidious to specify instances. But 
with a few splendid exceptions the public works 
of painting,. sculpture, and architecture incur 
own age, one of boundless wealth and lavish 
prodigality in personal self-indulgence, can 
hardly bear comparison, as to true genius and 
feeling, even with those of the petty Italian 
states of Pisa, Florence, Genoa, and Venice ; to 
say nothing of the works of ancient artists, 
which even in their ruined and fragmentary 
state are still models to ourselves. 

Bear with me in referring also to works of 
education. 

Think of the grotesque and monstrous carica- 
tures which disfigure many of the books placed 
in the hands of our children. How can they ever 
learn to appreciate and love what is really grace- 
ful and beautiful in Art, when their minds are 
prematurely depraved and corrupted by fami- 
liarity with what is either hideous or ludicrous ? 

But let us hope for better things. And that 
this hope may be realized let Art be mindful of 
her high calling. Her office, like that of Poetry, 
is to teach,* to educate, elevate, adorn, to en- 



1 Henoe the word "maeBtro" (master, teacher), desig- 
nating a painter, sculptor, or architect. 
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lighten, cheer, refine, and purify society. A true 
artist is a good man.^ He regards his art 
with reverence. May we not say that he will 
not consider himself as a mechanic toiling in a 
workshop, but rather as a prophet and priest, 
ministering in the natural Temple of the 
Universe for the glory of God and the welfare 
of mankind ? 

No study, however severe, both of nature and 
the best models, is superfluous in so noble a 
profession. No industry however unrelaxing, 
no observation however vigilant, no accuracy 
however minute and precise, are to be dispensed 
with. But these will be unavailing without a 
spirit of moral self-dedication. He wiU labour 
not only with the eye and the hand, but with 
the mind, the soul, and the heart. And there- 
fore he will be conscious of the need of Divine 
grace, and of inspiration from above. The 
artists of the Tabernacle, which was made after 
the pattern in the heavenly mount, were Bezaleel 
and Aholiab. There is a spiritual meaning in 
their names. Bezaleel means one who dwells 
in the shadow of God. And he was the son of 
JJH, which means light. The true artist dwells 

2 Sir Joshua Reynolds sajs (" Discourse," yii. p. 141), 
" The good and virtuous man alone can acquire a true and 
just relish of works of art." 
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under the shadow of the wings of Divine Glory 
and Beauty, and he is a child of heavenly light. 
And Aholiab means, the Father is my Tabernacle, 
The Father of Lights dwells, as in a shrine, in 
the heart of the true artist.^ Both of these 
artists of the Tabernacle worked after the pattern 
which God showed to Moses in the mount. 
The true artist labours to produce forms of ideal, 
heavenly beauty. Both these artists are said 
in Holy Scripture to have been " filled with the 
Spirit of God, in wisdom and understanding and 
knowledge, in all manner of workmanship.^^ 
The true artist seeks for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit in the means of grace. He seeks it in 
holy books, in noble histories, in sublime poems, 
such as those of Homer, j9Eschylus, Dante, 
Shakspeare, and Milton ; he seeks it especially 
In the Bible. The Bible was the manual of 
Michael Angelo. The true artist seeks for it in 
Prayer, and in Holy Communion. Michael 
Angelo^s sonnet on the need of grace, and on its 
gift in prayer, is one of the most beautiful 
productions of that great poet and artist.* It 

2 AlioHab was the son of Ahisamach (a "brother of «Mp- 
t^ort), of the tribe of Ban ; and this union with Bezaleel, 
of the tribe of Judah, seems also to be significant. 

* Sonetto liii. p. 120— 

" Ben sarian dolci le preghiere mie " — 
translated by Wordsworth, No. xxyi. of his MisceUaueons 
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is recorded of one of the holiest^ purest, and 
most admirable painters of sacred subjects — Fra 
Angelico da Resole — that he never took his 
pencil into his hand without breathing forth a 
prayer/ and that he never painted the Saviour 
on the Cross without having his eyes bedimmed 
with tears. The true artist, will scorn to 
minister food to the sensual appetite by unchaste 
pictures such as too often marred and debased 
the works of the Venetian school, and enfeebled 
the manly vigour of the Venetian republic ; but 
he will labour in a spirit of pure and holy love. 
It was said of a great artist that he would as 
soon put his name to a forgery as to a caricature. 
In all that is beautiful in earthly forms he will 
see visions and images of heavenly glory. Earth 
will be to him a mirror of heaven. And he 
will enable others to see reflections of heaven in 
the creations of his own genius. The fleeting 

Sonnets. See also the interesting devotional Sonnet, 
No. Ivi., written by Michael Angelo in the 83rd year of his 
age, and sent by him to Vasari — 

" Giunto e gi^ il corso della vita mia f 
("Vasari, Vite de Pittori," iii. 179), translated by J. S. 
Harford, p. 67 of his interesting volume on the " Poetry of 
Michel Angelo," 1857. 

• See his life in " Vasari," i. 265. It was a saying of 
his, " Chi fa cose di Cristo, deve star sempre con Cristo," 
aad "Dal Creatore perfettissimo e bellissimo nasce ognx 
I)erfczione e bellezza." 
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things of time will be to him shadows of 
eternity. His Art will be a religion. It will 
be consecrated and Christianized, and be full of 
happiness and joy ; and it will prepare him by 
holy discipline to ^^ behold the King in His 
beauty/^ * and to contemplate for ever the Lord of 
glory, and to recognize in Him a consummation 
of all that he has seen of loveliness in this lower 
world, and to have a full fruition of those 
*^ things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, and which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.''' 

^ Isaiali xxxiii. 17. 

7 Isaiah IxLv. 4. 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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